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Bolenius’s Everyday English Composition 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A. M. 
Illustrated. 340 pages. 


HIS book stresses both ideas and form. There are over forty pages on 

“How to Get Ideas.” In the oral work there are sixty talks planned so that 

each pupil has a chance to express himself. Personal poise, enunciation and 
pronunciation receive constant attention. 


A noteworthy feature is the way in which letter-writing is taught in this book. 
The various kinds of letters, business, friendly. formal, informal, and letters of 
application are taken up. The style of letter is also treated under such headings as 
“Making Letters Interesting,” “Brevity and Clearness,” “Forcefulness in Letters.” 








The same skill that is shown in the interweaving of the subject of English with 
the pupils’ daily interests is manifest in the blending of grammar and syntax, word 
study, punctuation, etc., with the composition work. The grammar study lays 
stress on function rather than on form. 
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A Text by an Author Who Knows Young People 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF THE WAR 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 





HIS book emphasizes the topics which are specified for full discussion in the 
Course of Instruction on the War recently issued under the direction of the 
National Board for Historical Service. From the opening chapter, giving the historical 
and political setting for the tragedy of June, 1914, the course of events through the 
succeeding four years is stirringly portrayed for pupils in the upper “grammar grades or 
junior high. The book closes with a review of America’s many fields of effort. 60 cents. 











Bryant's I AM AN AMERICAN 


This text lays the foundation for a definite purposeful course in Americanism particularly needful 


for the great mass of children who leave school before they have the opportunity to catch the 
vision of American citizenship. 60 cents. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


GREGG SPEED STUDIES, by John Robert Gregg 
Makes it possible effectively to combine theory with 
practice. Teachers say it has done more to advance 
skill in shorthand writing than any other book pub- 
lished since the Gregg Shorthand Manual. All writing 
and reading material is in shorthand. “Makes new 
matter easy.” (Key for teachers’ use). 328 pages, 
bound in cloth, $1.00. 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING, Medal of Honor Edition, by 
Rupert P. SoRelle 
A short, intensive, but complete course for high 
schools and highly specialized commercial schools 
Embodies the rational principle in teaching fingering 
technique. Develops quick mastery of the keyboard. 
Features correct form and arrangement and particu- 
larly construction work to develop initiative and 
abili:y to handle original problems. 96 pages, bound : , { 
in cloth, 85c. | 
HOW TO PREPARE FOR CIVIL SERVICE, by E. H. 


lets BOOKS B DY 
A complete and up-to-date revision of “How.” Gives 


i comprehensive information about United States Civil 
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' Service employment. Contains illustrations and nu- pep aes ae ’ ats 
2 | merous specimens of previous Civil Service examina- Which have been unusually successful 
: tions and practical problems intended to prepare sten- now published in recently revised editions 


ographers and clerks for the Civil Service. 140 pages, 








. . bound in cloth, $1.50. HESE books help to fit pupils for life, and to " 
t § oe — DRILLS, Edited by John give training which is immediately of value to : 
th _ Grading, character and variety of material, and its those young people who enter business. All the : 

indeemational and oftucational value have been fully books provide training in self-correction. These t 
t considere in preparing Shorthand Dictation Drills. books are for high sc se: 3 
; The _—— is printed in large type (no shorthand), and ooks are for high school use: : 

: can be used with any system, or for typewriting prac- ° 
dl tice. 212 pages, bound in cloth, 75c. 1. How to Do Business by Letter . 92 cents j 
APPLIED BUSINESS CALCULATION, by C. E. Birch 2. Exercises (for use with above book) 36 cents 4 
f A series of drills and tests covering the fundamental 3. 100 P l % 
+ seeerte. opitinetic. and their application to busi- . er Cent. Speller . . . . . 20 cents | 
ft ness problems; adapted for classroom work. Elimi- j 
HE nates unproductive mechanical work and leaves the 4. Word Study and 100 Per Cent. Speller 44 cents d 
if student free for mental processes. 194 pages, bound 
i in_art paper covers, pad form, stiff back, 35c. 
th SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORT- 

i HAND, Edited by Alice M. Hunter § 

A compilation of supplementary words and sen- sa 
a i reneee oom to the lessons of the Re- 

I vise Manual, supplemented by letters, charts, tests W 
He and invaluable _practice material in. both shorthand ORLD BOOK COMPANY 
iF and type. _Designed for both reading and writing Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 

: practice. Contains word-sign chart for drills, and Aten Piatt Pewee . a A Mani 

: other valuable features. 64 pages, bound in art paper so Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 
i covers, 60c. Teachers’ key, 25c. — = — 
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S. A. T. C. REFLECTIONS OF A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 


College of Wooster, Ohio 


At the end of September and during the first 
weeks of October, there ascended to my college 
three hundred men induced to attend by the 
S. A. T. C. plans of the United States Govern- 
ment to develop rapidly “officer and specialist 
material for winning the war.” Practically ail 
of these men were high school graduates hold- 
ing regular diplomas, though some of them had 
not the full requirements upon which this col- 
lege usually insists and would have insisted this 
year but for the call of patriotism under the 
conditions of the emergency. It fell to the lot 
of my department to taxe about fifty of them 
for special work in the line of economics, in- 
dustrial geography, etc. 

After nearly three months of instruction, 
these are some of the discoveries and resultant 
reflections :— 


In a test in writing R.W. gave these figures? 


for the populations of twelve designated coun- 
tries, viz.:— 


“Belguim” 1,000,000 
England 2,000,000 
France 1,000,000 
“German” 500,000,000 
Russia 7 or 800,000,000 
J. H. J. thought this, viz.:— 
Mexico 2,000,000 
B. F. C. held this, viz. :— 
Brazil 75,000,000 
N. M. H. asserted these notions, viz. :— 
France 70,000,000 
“Belgum” 20,000,000 
Austria 90,000,000 
Cuba 10,000,000 
Spain 65,000,000 
Italy 70,000,000 


J. R. L. Y. writes this, viz. :— 


Great Britain 60 or 75 millions 


France 60 
Russia 95 
Canada 15—50 
China 120 
W. M. W. opines as follows, viz. :— 
Austria 15,000,000 


_ Canada : 20,000,000 
Most marvelous of all is J. L. E., who put 
this down on paper and when personally inter- 
rogated, insisted that the figures were what he 
really meant, viz.:— 
“Belgum” 20,000,000 
Great Britain 500,000,000 


Russia 16 billions (sic) 

The explanation of the case of this splendid 
specimen of physical manhood is that he has no 
visual pictures, as he admits. He knows little 
save what he gets by the auditory tract. He can- 


not form ratios in space. He hates to read be- 
cause in truth he does not read; he spells along 
aloud and considers a page a day rather 
vigorous study. 

He was one of a dozen whom it took the 
evidence of several geographies to convince that 
the area of the British Isles does not equal that 
of the Continental United States. He wrote this 
paper as above, however, after he had admitted 
the former error! Orally, he alleged that the 
British were tar more numerous than Ameri- 
cans. 

E. J. R. thinks that this is a fair statement, 
viz. :— 


Canada 96,000,000 
England 100,000,000 
France 97,000,000 
Germany 95,000,000 
“Belgiam” 54,000,000 


And C. R. W. thinks that Brazil has a larger 
population than Italy; France a larger popula- 
tion than England; and Turkey as large a 
population as Brazil, and larger than France. 

More than one-fourth of the class, after two 
months of statistical instruction covering such 
points with an admirable textbook and frequent 
reviews, declined to venture any guesses at all. 
They had, so they said, “forgotten” ali the fig- 
ures. 

What I have been seeking has been light 
upon the mental life of these S. A. T. C. men 
in respect to the world in which they were to be 
put to the most severe service. From the point 
of view of patriotic ambition, every one was 
morally all right. 

One of the handsomest and most engaging 
men among them all, after two months cf 
“supervised study,” two hours to every one hour 
of recitation, asserted that he had never read 
the textbook in use at all. This same man was 
unable to find upon the map either Milwaukee 
or St. Paul. (A map was used showing typog- 
raphy only.) In the study hall he had skillfully 
eluded the eve of the various sergeants in 
charge, and read nothing, not even magazines. 
He says that many others did the same things 
as he did to avoid pressure to work. 

Another man could not find the state of Ver- 
mont upon the same map. 

Another insisted upon the truth of the propo- 
sition that our men in France and Germany 
now are living under summer 
“They have winter when we have summer, and 
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summer when we have winter.” A_ globe of 
great size and equipped with all the parapher- 
nalia to display rotation, climate, etc., made no 
impression upon him, 

One day several of these men argued that 
“A farmer ought to make four or five thousand 
dollars a year if the preachers in the town near- 
by get twelve or fifteen hundred,” and _ that 
“It is more important to have good farmers 
than good teachers or good preachers.” They 
laughed and applauded when one of them tried 
to enforce his argument by saying that “Or 
course, no teacher ever has any money sense.’ 


Another said: “A man has a right to get all he, 


can, and keep all he gets.” 

After the armistice, one of them declined to 
try to recite, saying that he had a job ahead in 
Akron at four and a half dollars a day, and that 
all this college work was waste. When asked 
what he thought was the relative importance 
to the nation of a man who could make rubber 
tires as over against a man who Could teach 
in a high school, he promptly said that “The 
nation needs tires more than school lessons.” 

When twenty men only (about seven per 
cent.) attended an open meeting to be addressed 
by a speaker from abroad of much skill and 
charm, the question was asked, both of some 
who went and also of many who stayed away, 
as to why they had cared so little to hear 
this admirable man. They replied that “There is 
no money to be made going to hear about such 
things,” meaning  world-reconstruction and 
higher ideals of morality and public honor. 

As to general conditions under S. A. T. C 
operation; first, there was a total change in 
mood after the armistice, and, second, it was 
unfortunate that the S. A. T. C. was not dis- 
banded forthwith or else notified that the full 
year would be completed. The failure, of 
course, was in the administration of the War 
Department itself: that the wheels failed to 
gear, and the red tape slipped. There is a rea- 
sonable explanation to it all; but that explana- 
tion does not do away with the fact that the last 
weeks of S. A. T. C. work in college hay 
made an unpleasant impression upon many per- 
sons. It was a brilliant output of statesmanship 
that slumped from various causes, not all 
which may be charged to the sudden collapse 
the enemy. 

At the end oi the first month of work, an 5. 
A. T. C. class was asked what newspapers the: 
were reading, and they unanimously one by one 
answered that they had read no newspapers at 
all since coming here. One of the men admitted 
that he had read some Sunday newspapers dur- 
ing the summer time. Three said that they 
sometimes read papers. One said that the only 
periodical that he read regularly while going to 
school was a well known small schoo! current 
news weekly. They all said that their fathers 
and mothers took magazines and usually read 
parts of them. 

At no time content with the situation. I have 
taken pains frequently to get fresh information 
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respecting conditions in the barracks them- 
selves. Of course, in a general way, the life of 
these young men has been hard. They have 
been allowed regularly eight hours abed. It may 
seem to some that eight hours is encugh for 
men averaging twenty years of age, but the | 
general afternoon sleepiness of these  soldier- 
boys as compared with the boys who have not 
been in the S. A. T. C. tells another story. 
Moreover, we have heard much about the 
healthfulness of the regime. One knows that 
the average gain in weight has been surprising; 
so has been the gain in stamina for physical 
toil as in marching. But all this has been in 
my judgment more than out-weighed and offset 
by the very great loss in ability to study and 
learn, I have been in six different army camps 
with opportunities uncounted to see things just 
as they are, and | doubt whether as a general 
proposition the army regime is calculated to 
make men good students and thinkers. Never ‘ 
yet have I seen a man make a success of burn- 
ing the candle at both ends for long. The S. A. 
T. C. have drilled outdoors two hours daily, 
and they have had considerable other physical 
work besides. “A sound mind in a sound body” 
was never intended to suggest that the gladia- 
torial training would make a philosopher or a 
general. Soundness and muscularity are two 
different things. Our S. A. T. C. men (like our 
officers and men in the Training Camps) have 
averaged too few hours daily for rest and sleep. 

his is One very positive cause for the poor 
work that all college professors know has 
generally—with some exceptions, truly—char- 
acterized this experiment. Absences from little 
sicknesses, such as indigestion, have beén far 
more numerous among S. A. T. ( men ‘than 
they ever were among regular students ‘he 
spread of the influenza with pneumonia has 
not been wholly due to the infection itself. Our 
men have had poor powers of resistance to the 
wretched and in one instance fatal disease. 

The whole condition seems to indicate several 
things, viz.:— 

First, the cherished notron of reformers that 

ere are hundreds of high = sch eraduates 
eager to go to college but unable go from 
want of money and opportunity, who would do 
splendidly they could go, is wide le truth. 
Perhaps one in ten of these S. A. T. C. men 
has done as well as the average of those who 
found the way without government help. Not 
half of them really wish to go to Ilege. One 
man told me publicly in class that though he 
had about $75 on hand, he did not think he 
would try to finish out the vear through self- 
support; he preferred, he said, “‘t put the 
money to good use.” 

Second, there is no general body of public 
appreciation of the function served by the per- 
sons engaged like teachers and preachers and 
writers and lawvers in “social control.” Of 
those who do not go to college of their own : 
initiative under ordinary conditions, few really Ff 
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life. One city youth had never attended any 
church service, not even Sunday school, and 
could not give the name of any preacher in his 
nearby city. He went to church here but de- 
clared that he “did not understand anything the 
man talked about.” 

Third, the teaching in most high schools is so 
incompetent that only the brightest of all ever 
to the forces that make 
order and righteousness, that govern peace and 
war, that apportion income and prosperity as 
between individuals. It is teaching in the rurai 
high schools by very young persons who have 
no immediate knowledge and _ understanding. 
teaching without conformity to that invaluable 
principle of the Greeks, definiteness. The 
answers that I have cited in this paper go in 
evidence of this utter lack of form, relation and 
coherence. 

Plato well said : 
thinking. 
who conceives Germany as possessing a popula- 
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tion of 500,000,000 and England 2,000,000 as 
“officer material” to lead even a _ platoon of 
young democrats in a war on this earth. Such a 
mind is Assyrian, Persian, Oriental, vague, 
subservient; not Greek, modern, American, 
inquisitive, democratic, definite. 

When they were asked at the beginning whe- 
ther they guessed that Cuba sent to the United 
States the greatest value of exports of sugar, or 
tobacco, or bananas, they answered unanimously 
“Tobacco.” The next information that I re- 
ceived was that “Cuba is about the same size 
as Mexico.” 

The S. A. T. C. shows that for all practical 
relations with the earth that is the home of man, 
the high school graduate who would not by his 
own intelligent initiative go to college is in- 
ferior to what a grammar seventh grade boy 
should be. We must and we will spend a deal 
of time and thought in the immediate future 
trying to solve the problems that the war ex- 
periment that failed has brought before us. 





THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


BY JEREMIAH E., BURKE 


Assistant Superintendent, Boston 


During the past few years we have observed 
in close perspective the effects of two systems 
of education. 
herently 


One of these systems was in- 
vicious. From its very conception 
it bore the curse of militarism. Its birthplace 
was the battlefields of Sadowa and Sedan. Its 
fundamental dogma was absolutism of the 
state, whose kultur was Kaiser, and whose su- 
preme authority was an arrogant and unscrupu- 
lous clique. This autocratic state was apothe.- 
sized. The bind devotion to it became bias 
phemous. 
tyranny men became servile and mechanical. 
They grovelled. Their horizon was low. Shut 
out from the splendor of the loftier spiritual 
vision, responsive oniy to the reckonings of an 
omnipotent state, men lost their better natures. 
They became bestial and inhuman. Their 
thoughts were of the meaner, baser things,— 
They 
were taught, and seemed to believe, that the 


their passions those of primitive man. 
rest of mankind were their enemies. Plunder, 
desecration, 


+ 


outrage, sacrilege, became 
only legitimate but patriotic. 

The most striking, the most painful lesson 
of the great war is this, the logically destruc- 
tive consequences of false education. 

In sharp contrast to Germany’s debasing 
System is a type of education conspicuously our 
own. We have a state beloved and glorified— 
beloved and glorified because it “derives its 
just power from the consent of the governed.” 
Such a state disclaims omnipotence—it recog- 
nizes its own well defined limitations. In it 
resides the divine right of kingship— but the 
citizen is king. “Man” is writ large in golden 
characters in Declaration and Constitution. 


3eneath the pall of its remorseless . 


“Man is endowed,” say our nation-builders, “by 
his Creator, with certain inalienable rights.” 
These rights then are God-given, irrevocable. 
They can be neither arrogated by the state, nor 
forfeited by the individual. “All men are cre- 
ated equal,” unmistakably declare the fathers,— 
equality before the law. From this doctrine 
flows equality of rights and equality of oppor- 
tunities. This implies the removal of all 
restraints and _ barriers—physical, intellectual, 
spiritual—so that every boy- and every girl, 
every man and every woman may rise to the 
heights of his capabilities and endowments. 
This means aspirations and ambitions aroused, 
which in turn beget initiative, and properly di- 
rected initiative is the cornerstone of democ- 
racy. 


Democracy’s horizon is boundless. Every 
lover of demecracy is an unselfish propagan- 
cist—a torch bearer of the truth. He would 


bring to all men, everywhere, the blessings of 
liberty under law which he so_ richly enjoys. 
Hence he looks beyond the boundaries of the 
state. He thinks in terms universal. 


Nothing 
human is alien to him. 


He wants every human 
being—of every clime and every race—to be- 
come a partaker of the fruits of justice, right- 
eousness, and freedom. “Glory to God in the 
Highest, and on earth peace to men of good 
will” is his fervent soul-prayer for humanity. 
Democracy is a veritable sheaf of ideals. 
Peace is the golden bond that binds them all so 
lovingly together. The sons and daughters of 
democracy are champions of peace. But when 
they saw peace and its covenants broken, saw 
ruthlessly scattered these ideals that Time had 
harvested so tenderly—saw justice and truth 
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and fidelity and virtue violated—these sons and 
daughters sprang to the defence with a daunt- 
lessness and a_ self-forgetfulness that has 
neither precedent nor parallel in the annals of 
human strife. And whether they went down to 
the sea in ships, or whether they stood like 
Martello’s towers upon shores and hillsides, the 
sons and daughters of peace, heroes and heroines 
in war—ever and always idealists—were eager 
to practice any self-denial, to endure any hard- 
ship, to court even death itself that the cause 
of humanity might triumph and that “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, might not perish from the earth.” Such 
was yesterday, such is today, and such, please 
God, shall be tomorrow, the devotion of the 
youth of this nation to the great spiritual in- 
heritance bequeathed by their fathers. 

And today at his desk, a little taller than ever 
before, stands the schoolmaster of the Repub- 
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lic, proud in the consciousness that as a teacher, 
through undeviating constancy to things of the 
spirit, he has been leading to exalted heights 
the youth of our splendid democracy—the youth 
who when the supreme trial came met every 
test sublimely, winning justly for themselves 
the admiration of the world as crusaders for 
the right and saviors of humanity.  Fittingly 
and in all humility then the schoolmaster of 
America may apply unto himself the remark of 
Othello, the Moor: “I have done the state some 
service and they know it.” 

But the schoolmaster is neither self-sufficient 
nor self-satisfied. He is forward-looking. He 
realizes that there are unusual opportunities for 
service in the new era of reconstruction. With 
open mind he faces after-the-war problems in 
education.—Inaugural Address, as President of 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, Decem- 
ber 21,-1918. 
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Democracy is public respect for the common people and self-respect of the common people. 


—A. E. Winship. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF THE VILLAGE COM- 
MUNITY SCHOOL 
BY W. S.°DEFFENBAUGH 
United States Bureau of Education 
In recent years there has been much inter- 
est in the schools of the city and of the open 
country, but the schools of the villages have 
been neglected—to some extent forgotten. 
That the village school has an important part 
to play in the life of the nation is evident from 
the fact that there are in the United States 
about 10,000 incorporated villages of less than 
2,500 population. These may be classed as 
mining, manufacturing, suburban, and agricul- 
tural, each having its own peculiar problems 
that make generalizations regarding village life 
practically impossible. The mining village may 
or may not have intimate contact with the sur- 


rounding country. The same is true of the 
manufacturing village. The suburban village 


may usually be classed as a part of the nearby 
city. Villages located in agricultural regions 
usually have about the same characteristics and 
have great possibilities as centres of community 
life. They are the trading points for practt- 
cally all the farmers of the neighborhood. 

Hardly a week passes that every farmer in 
the community does not go to the village to 
trade at the store, to have some farm imple- 
ment repaired, to have his horses or mules shod, 
to have his auto repaired at the village garage, 
to deposit his money in the bank, to attend lodge 
meetings of some of the fraternal organiza- 
tions, or to pass a few hours at some store or 
in a hotel office swapping stories with the other 
farmers of the community. The farmer’s wife 
goes to the village to purchase groceries, dress 
goods, shoes, and on other errands. 

Many of the people in the neighborhood of 
the village attend one of the village churches, 





so the village to a large extent becomes the 
church centre for the community. Many vil- 
lages are the centres of the amusements and 
recreation for the surrounding country. If it 
is a village of 1,000 population, or even less, it 
has a picture show at least once a week, the 
patronage being drawn not only from the vil- 
lage proper but from the entire community. 
There is the village baseball team composed of 
the boys and young men of the village and also 
of some of the boys and young men in the 
country. Often, too, there is the village brass 
band made up of the musicians of the village 
and surrounding country. On Saturday after- 
noon and at other times the young folk natur- 
ally seek their entertainment in the village. 

In brief, many of the villages in the United 
States are the centre of life for the entire 
countryside—commercial, church, social, and 
recreational. There is often one exception. 
Seldom is the village the school centre. of the 
community. Here the life of the community 
and of the schools become divorced, the prac- 
tical everyday life centring in the village whtie 
school life, which should be related to everyday 
life, does not. It is not unusual to find as many 
as four or five, and in some densely populated 
sections of the country eight or nine, one-room 
schools within a radius of two or three miles 
of the village, which is the community centre 
for all other purposes. 

All the children living within the territory 
which the village serves as a trading, social, 
church, and recreational centre should attend 
the same school, provided the village school 
authorities are willing to develop the type of 
school which meets the needs of the surround- 
ing rural communities. In other words, the 
village in such a group of communities should 
be the consolidation point. 
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| PRESIDENT VAN HISE AND THE,UNIVERSITY OF 
| WISCONSIN 











BY M. V. O'SHEA 
; 
. 
CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE 
[Used through courtesy of Parker Educational Company, Madison, Wisconsin.] 

President Van Hise was chosen president in dent of the university; but with his encourage- 

1903. During his administration the university ment and practical assistance the phrase “uni- 

gained world-wide distinction. Individuals and versity extension” has taken on a new and 
commissions have come from every section uf broader and richer meaninz. The scope of the 

r our country and from foreign lands to study university has in reality been extended far be- 
p the university with a view to incorporating some yond the limits of the campus at Madison. 
i of its distinctive characteristics in the institu- Many of its facilities have been carried to the 
1 tions with which they were severally associated. remotest corners of the state. President Van 
Those who have been closely identified with the Hise desired, and believed it to be feasible, that 

: career of the university during the last fifteen this extension study should have as great worth 
years are agreed that President Van Hise has and prove as fruitful in the lives of students 

> played a leading role in promoting and guiding whether young or old as in the case of studies 
Its progress, pursued in the classes and laboratories on the 

| The university has gained distinction largely campus. Following the plans endorsed by Presi- 
because of the service it has rendered the peo- dent Van Hise the university has shown that it 
f : ple of the state in their varying needs and in- is possible so to conduct in absentia work that 
. terests. There was university extension, so- it will have high intellectual as well as practical 


called, before President Van Hise became presi- value. 
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The university has won admiration and ap- 
plause during the last decade or more for the 
broad and thorough-going way in which it has 
applied the scientific principles worked out jn its 
laboratories and technical colleges to the solu- 
tion of the every-day problems of the people of 
the state; and it has at the same time made 
noteworthy contributions to pure science and to 
history, economics, mathematics and psychology. 
President Van Hise was profoundly interested 
in the advancement of knowledge “in every” fiel:l 
of human interest. He was himself a scientist 
of the highest standing. He was recognized 
throughout the world as an authority in geology 
and mineralogy. From the beginning of his 
presidential career he missed no opportunity to 
add to the facilities for investigation in the 
natural and human sciences. The university has 
a larger proportion of scientific men of first 
rank in its faculty than any other institution in 
the country except possibly one, and it out- 
ranks any other state university in this regard. 

In iraining and personal achievement Presi- 
dent Van Hise was a scientist; but as president 
he constantly and vigorously maintained that all 
the technical and applied work of the university 
must grow out of and centre around a liberal 
arts college. President Van Hise stood reso- 
lutely throughout his administration for the 
maintenance of the College of Letters and 
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Science as a foundation college of the university. 

It is fundamental in the creed of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin that all learning, all dis- 
coveries, all achievements in every field of human 
interest and activity should be interpreted for 
and placed at the disposal of the people of the 
state and of the country. President Van Hise 
was profoundly in sympathy with the view that 
a university should be made democratic. He 
was himself intellectually as well as tempera- 
mentally a democrat. His early-life and all his 
academic and_ professional associations — had 
strengthened his native democratic characteris- 
tics. 

President Van Hise had the full confidence of 
and maintained most cordial relations with the 
students of the university. He encouraged the 
students to take their government and discipline 
largely into their own hands. Today the stu- 
dents make most of the regulations for their 
own guidance and they enforce these regula- 
tions. 

President Van Hise believed that a student 
body could be educated to the point where tl 
could attend to most of the details of their own 
conduct, and his faith has been justified by the 
growing independence, self-restraint, and fair- 
mindedness of the students of the university. 


—Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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Don’t stop watching the Hun! The first ship that sails from Holland to the United States 
‘will bring Germany’s spies, and the German pro pagandist who has fought America for the past 
four years has not left us. His country signed the armistice to make his work here easier. 
The German commercial spy is just as busy as ever because he thinks the nation has relaxed its 
vigilance.—John Price Jones, the author of “The German Secret Service in America.” 
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CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
BY W. D. BAY 
Chehalis, Washington 


Some of the advantages of tonsolidation are 
as follows :— 

First—The administration of the district can 
be much improved. Instead of the affairs of the 
district being controlled by thirty men, they are 
handled by three. There is a larger territory 
and more men to select from to secure an in- 
terested, competent board. The greater respon- 
sibility will inspire greater care in the adminis- 
tration of the district. The county superinten- 
dent can carry out plans of reform or improve- 
ment much better through one board of three 
than through ten boards of three each. 

Second—Better equipment can be © secured. 
The best equipped school in the district will be- 
come the standard for all. 

Third—The smaller schools will have longer 
terms than they have been having. As in the 
case of equipment, the school having the longest 
term will determine the length of term for all. 

Fourth—The trouble arising from the 
breaking out of contagious diseases in the com- 
munity can be better controlled under the one 
unit than under ten units. 
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Fitth—Better supervision can be had under 
consolidation. The bonus offered by the state 
for the consolidation of schools, together with 
the better attendance that can be secured, will 
enable the board to employ a competent super- 
visor for the larger district. All the children in 
the district could start to school on the same 
day and remain in school the same number of 
months each year. By holding teachers’ meet- 
ings and conferring with the teachers the super- 
visor could systematize the work of the district. 
This would enable the teachers to do their best 
work, and all the pupils of the same grade in 
the district would be doing the same kind of 
work at the same time. The supervisor could 
see that children are kept in school, assist the 
board in their routine work, and recommend 
teachers to the board for employment. A super- 
visor who could introduce and direct the study 
of agriculture and manual training could be em- 
ploved. These subjects are required in the new 
state course of study, and many of the rural 
teachers will need help in them. 

Sixth—Better teachers could be secured. As 
has been intimated, the supervisor would be in a 
position to secure good teachers. The person 
or board employing ten teachers could secure 
better teachers than if hiring only one. 
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SCHOOL HISTORIES AND THE WAR 


BY JOSEPH SCHAFER 


Vice-Chairman, National Board for Historical Service 


The trade book lists show that the market is 
handling eighteen school histories of the United 
States which have been published or re-pub- 
lished during the years 1916, 1917, and 1918. Of 
the zighteen books five bear the 1916 date, four 
the 1917, and one-half of the whole, nine, 1918. 
A search in the libraries of Washington,. in- 
cluding the Library of Congress, disclosed 
twelve of the eighteen books, the other six have 
proved to be inaccessible for the present, being 
out in use. 

Of the twelve books examined, two fall in the 
first class of books published in 1916. One of 
these devotes a single paragraph only to the 
Great War and the United States. In that 
paragraph the children are told of the eagerness 
of all belligerent nations to secure the good 
opinion of the United States, of President Wil- 
son’s willingness to mediate after the manner 
of Roosevelt’s mediation between Japan and 
Russia in 1905. The attitude of the Europzan 
nations towards us, the authors point out, has 
helped the American people to realize their own 
world position as nothing had done before. “It 
{the United States) now appears as a world 
power, and in due time we hope it will exercise 
its great influence to lead the nations to dis- 
armament and serious efforts to settle their dif- 
ferences by arbitration rather than by war.” 

This book contains 445 pages. The division 
of space assigns 404 pages to American history 
to the end of the war with Spain, while forty- 
one pages are devoted to recent history under 
such topics as industrial development, agricul- 
ture, new industrial conditions, and = recent 
political history. 

The other 1916 book contains 485 pages and 
devotes 448 of these to the period ending with 

the assassination of McKinley, September 14, 


1901. The balance of the book, three chapters, 
deals with the last fifteen years under the 
heads, New Plans, Strength of the American 


Nation, and A Century of Inventions. Only a 
short paragraph is devoted to the war and this 
emphasizes the diplomatic difficulties of the 
Wilson Administration, which is r-presented as 
standing on the principle of strict neutrality. 

Four of the twelve books examined bear the 
publication date 1917. No. 1, containing 456 
pages, gives forty-five pages to the sixteen 
years from Roosevelt’s accession to the present. 
Special emphasis is placed upon the develop- 
ment of the United States Navy, the opening 
of the Panama Canal, the Mexican embroglio, 
and the European war. The war history is 
recorded down to the date of publication of the 
book, which is the summer of 1917. 


Book No. 2 contains 413 pages. Four hun- 


dred pages brings the story down to the elec- 
tion of 1900, the remaining thirteen summariz- 
ing recent events, excluding, however, any di- 


tect discussion of the Great War. 


Book No. 3 is a “first book in American his- 
tory” with European backgrounds. It is es- 
sentially an elementary history story book and 
it says nothing about the war. 

Book No. 4 is so organized that a consider- 
able part of the text, here and there, is devoted 
to European events. Among these the Franco- 
Prussian war and other incidents in the back- 
ground of the Great War are treated. The war 
itself, however, receives but slight notice. 

BOOKS OF THE 1918 CLASS. 


As was to be expected, the third group, books 
published during the present year, devote an 
amount of space to the war which furnishes a 
marked contrast to the earlier publications. The 
first one examined assigns 100 pages of its 730 
pages to the period beginning with 1898. This 
author has an entire chapter on “The War for 
Democracy” which covers both the European 
and the American phases, concluding with a dis- 
cussion of “the splendid awakening” of 
America. 

Book No. 2 has 634 pages of matter, of which 
544 pages brings the story down to the Cuban 
revolt and the Spanish War. Chapter on the 
Great War covers twenty-eight pages. 

Book No. 3 contains 489 pages, of which 
seventy-nine pages deal with that period of 
American history beginning with the Spanish 
War. Seventeen pages deal exclusively with 
the United States and the Great War in Europe. 
The text is illustrated with 
scenes from the war. 

Book No. 4, with 506 pages to cover all text, 
devotes seventy pages to the period from the 
outbreak of the Spanish War. Twenty-five 
pages are assigned to the European war and 
America’s part in it. 

Book No. 5, containing 568 pages, assigns 
the last seventy-two pages to the events of 
1898 to 1918. The European war is treated in 
a concluding chapter, covering fourteen pages, 
but much of the antecedent matter prepares the 
way for this chapter. 

Book No. 6 is a “first book,” that is; a small, 
very elementary book for beginners. Yet, it 
gives about three pages to a statement about 
the war and America’s participation in it. 

SOME OF THE NEW EUROPEAN HISTORY 

TEXTBOOKS. 

In several notable cases the authors of Euro- 
pean history texts which have been for some 
years on the market have recently issued sup- 
plements dealing with events transpiring sinc: 
their books were published, and especially with 
the topic of the Great War. One of these treats 
the war in a well-considered statement cover- 
ing fifty-three pages; another employs thirty- 
five pages. Two new publications dealing with 
modern European history were examined. 
These are single volume works, yet in one case 
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approximately 100 pages of text deals with the 
war and the causes lying back of it, while in the 
other case of a book published at the end of 
the year 1917, proportionately more space is de- 
voted to the war. 

CONCLUSION. 

It appears from this incomplete examination 
of the textbooks published within recent years, 
that the influence of the war reveals itself 
strikingly in two ways: First, it has induced 
writers of textbooks to bring their stories 
down to the time of publication; in other words, 
the war makes impossible any longer the slur- 
ring over of recent or contemporary history. 
Secondly, the events of the war itself have re- 
ceived very generous treatment at the hands 
of all but a negligible fraction of the textbook 
writers. 
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JOHN NEWTON LYLE’S OPINIONS 


[For thirty years John Newton Lyle, Bentonville, 
Arkansas, has made an heroic fight for mathematics 
of the right sort, as he thinks. We have no intention 
of inflicting upon our readers any discussion of 
mathematics, old or new, but we do think he is 
titled to a hearing. 





en- 
We shall not print any discus- 
sion of this even if communications be sent us.] 

Historians inform us that Euclid beionged to 
the Greek race, that he lived in the third cen 
tury before the Christian Era, that his home 
was in the city of Alexandria in Egypt, and that 
he is the author of a treatise now known. as 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. 

In this treatise Euclid lays down in mary 
ously clear language with few exceptions his 
geometrical 
notions. 


His logic is 


OO?! 


lefinitions, postulates and common 


uncompromisingly: rigid whether 
he uses the direct or indirect method of reason- 
ing, the latter of which is technically called the 
Reductio ad absurdum method. 

The quotations are from accredited Euclidean 
texts and are intended to give Euctid’s own 
statements of his teachings. 

DEFINITIONS. 


A point is that which has position but no 


magnitude. 
A line is that which has length without 
breadth. 


The extremities of a line are points and the 
intersection of two lines is a point. 

A straight line is that which lies evenly be- 
tween its extreme points. 

Any portion cut off from a straight line is 
called a segment of it. 

A surface is that which has 
breadth, but no thickness. 
surface are lines. 


length and 
The boundaries of a 


A plane surface is one in which any two points 
being taken the straight line between them lies 
wholly in that surface. 

A plane surtace is frequently referred to sim- 
ply as a plane. 

When a straight line standing on another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles equal 
to one another, each of the angles is called a 
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right angle and the straight line which stands on 
the other is called a perpendicular to it. 

Any portion of a plane surface bounded by 
one or more lines, straight or curved, is called 
a plane figure. 

A cirele is a plane figure coritaining one line 
which is cailed the circumference and is such 
that all straighi lines drawn from a certain point 
within the figure to the circumference are equal 
to one another. 

This point is called the centre of the circle. 

Rectilineal 
bounded by straight lines. 

A triangle 1s 


straight lines. 


figures are those which are 


a plane figure bounded by three 


A quadrilateral is a plane hgure 
lines. 


bounded by 
four straigh 

A polygon is a plane figure bounded by more 
than four straight lines. 


Parallel straight lines are such as being in the 
saine plane, do not meet, however tar-they are 
produced in either direction. 

\ paralle logram 1s a four-sided figure whi 
has its opposite sides parallel 

POSTULATES. 


Let it be eranted, 


That a straight line may be drawn from any 
ne point to any her point 
Phat a nite, tha Ss tO sa ¢ nated 
straight line, may be produc: iv length in 
hat straight line 
That a cirele L e des ym any 
entre at any distance from th that 1s 
with a radius equal to any det straight line 


1. Things which are qua e same 
thing are equal to one anotl 

2. If equals be added to equals, the wholes 
are equal. 

3. If equals be taken from equals, the re- 
mainders are equal. 

!, If equals be added 1 uneguals, the 


wholes are unequal, the greater sum being that 
which includes the greater of the unequals. 


unequals, the re- 
mainders are unequal, the greater remainder be- 


5. If equals be taken from 


ing that which is left from the greater of the 
unequals. 
6. Things which are double of the 


same 
thing, or of equal things, are equal to. one 


another. 


7. Things which are the halves of the same 

Phing hich are the h h ume 
thing, or of equal things, 
anotner. 


are equal to One 


8. The whole is greater than its part. 
The general axioms are just as applicable to 


the quantities of arithmetic and algebra as to 
the magnitudes of geometry. 

Axioms 6 and 7 may be generalized. If equal 
things are taken the same number of times, the 
Also, the halves 
fourths, fifths, or nths of the same 
equal things, 


thirds, 
things, or 
Zeros 


are not numbers, however, and in the article ab- 


results are equal. 


are equal to one another. 
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surd conclusions are shown .to follcw from 
treating zeros as numbers or quantities. 

The algebraists, who ignore the Reductio ad 
absurdum method of reasoning, place algebra 
outside the pale of a demonstrated science. 

GEOMETRICAL AXIOMS. 


Magnitudes which can be made to coincide 
with one another are equal. 

Two straight lines can not enclose a space. 
(This axiom is contradicted by the hypothesis 
that parallel straight lines meet at. infinity in 
both directions.) 

All right angles are equal. (This statement is 
not ciassed as an axiom by some for the reason 
that it admits of proof.) 

If a straight line meets two straight lines so 
as to make the interior angles on one side of 1t 
together less than two right angles, these 
straight lines will meet if continually produced 
on the side on which are the angles which are 
together less than two right angles. (This is a 
sound geometrical statement, although it may 
not be regarded as self-evident. The non-Eu- 
clideans doubt not only its axiomatic character 
but also its truth.) 

Let those who are stirred by the ambition to 
become teachers of geometry lay solidly a 
durable foundation by a thorough study of Eu- 
clid’s Elements. If later they wish to learn or 
teach trigonometry, let them not fail to take 
Euclid along as a companion to be _ consulted 
daily. If still later they resolve to take up 
Analytical Geometry and the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, they will need as much as 
ever the same wise counselor, Euclid of Alexan- 
dria, that has accompanied them hitherto. 

The teacher of mathematics, physics, logic or 
metaphysics who fancies ‘that he has outgrown 
the principles of Euclid and needs them no 
longer, has much to learn that it is important 
for him to know, and which he is in imminent 
danger of never learning by reason of the mis- 
leading influence of those captains of education 
who undertake to teach what they themselves 
do not understand. 

For more than two millenniums Euclid of 
Alexandria has been an influential leader in the 
educational world. 

The compelling power and authority of his 
words are due to his sanity, simplicity, truthful- 
ness, and sympathy with the common thoughts 
of the common people of the human family. 

He composed his elements of geometry for 
human beings endowed with human _ intellects 
whose intelligence is regulated by laws of 
thought. 








Whether he went further and indulged in any 
speculations relative to these wonderful laws 
that seem to reveal purpose, we do noi know. 

There is an intellectual poise, however, ob- 
servable in this quiet, profound reasoner that is 
lacking in most philosophers, whether of ancient 
or modern times. 

This may be brought clearly into view by 
contrasting his Postulates respecting straight 
lines in space with the antinomies of Kant an1 
Hamilton on the subject of space, which led 
the former to regard the human mind as 
mendacious and the latter, as impotent. 

The Infinity hypotheses of John Kepler (born 
1571, died 1630), Cavallieri (born 1598, died 
1647), and the School of Leibnitz are in con- 
flict with the Euclidean presuppositions. 

The hyper space people would have us be- 
lieve that they accept the teachings of the 
Alexandrian geometer. 

They should be informed that contradicting 
Euclid is not accepting his doctrine, but re- 
jecting it, 

Contradictions are not affirmations of that 
which they contradict, either in mathematics or 
in philosophy. However, it must be conceded 
that all supposed contradictions are not really 
such. 

Every case cited is entitled to a fair statement 
and treatment according to its merits. 

For example, it is a contradiction to affirm 
that the same door can be open and shut at the 
same time. 

It is a contradiction to say that the sum of 
two and two is five. 

It is a contradiction to affirm that the circum- 
ference of a circle is composed of any number 
whatever of short straight lines. 

It is a contradiction to assert that a straight 
line between two terminal points is both finite 
and infinite. 

Three hypotheses have been held respecting a 
straight line between two terminal paints. 

1. The Euclidean IIypothesis maintains con- 
sistently and uniformly that it is always finite. 

2. The Second Hypothesis is that a straight line 
between two terminal points is sometimes in- 
finite. 

This assumption is made in Modern Geome- 
try and in the philosophical speculations respect- 
ing the infinile, the absolute and the 
ditioned. 

3. The Third Hypothesis is that a_ straight 
line between two terminal points is finite, in- 
finitely small and infinitely large. 

This is cailed the Relativity Hypothesis. 


wncon- 
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While the cost seems fearful and wholly unnecessary, yet Old Europe is no more. . . . Hu- 


manity will never be weighed down again by the accursed and infamous practices, trappings, 


and burdens of royalty. . 
Europe, Senator Borah, October, 1914, 


. I thank God that I have lived to see the beginning of the end of Old 
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HOW SHALL I GO TO SCHOOL? 


BY ANNA LENT WHITEHEAD 


A friend of mine, who has been a successful 
teacher for several years, related the following 
experience. She began a subject one year with 
a class of students between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen. The class numbered about fifty. 
The first day the conduct of many was far from 
desirable. The girls whispered and giggled, the 
boys did the same and also expressed in more 
positive ways their desire for misch:ef. The 
teacher, becoming annoyed that her carefully 
prepared lesson was thus rendered uneffective, 
stopped her recitation and scolded—yes, really 
scolded. 

That night at home her conscience took her 
to task. “You have made a grave mistake,” it 
said, “your behavior was totally unprofessional.” 
This last, by the way, is the most severe reproof 
her conscience can give her. It was evident 
that something must be done, either she or the 
class must conquer. With a Spartan resolve to 
do or die, she entered her classroom the next 
day with a frown on her face, a general rigidity 
of muscle and an air of “hail, the conquering 
hero comes.” She tapped the bell with a deter- 
mined air, said “books closed” rather sharply 
and began to question a student as to the les- 
son. She soon found the effort to maintain 
such a high rate of pressure leading her into 
impatient and even sarcastic remarks at poor 
recitations. By the end of the hour the well- 
disposed children (for there were some) were 
hurt and distressed and the unruly ones for 
whom this plan was especially designed had en- 
joyed from a dramatic point of view the whole 
affair. They cared for neither impatience nor 
sarcasm, both of which showed weakness. As 
for the teacher, she was thoroughly unnerved. 

That night she again communed with herself. 
“Again unprofessional,’ said her conscience. 
She sought in imagination to put herself into 
the position of the student. If she were well- 
disposed she would wish to be treated kindly 
and have her good desires appreciated. If she 
(or more often he) were on mischief bent or 
even wilfully intended to do what was known 
to be wrong she (or he) would respect only a 
calm, firm power which could check and con- 
trol this desire. So said my friend to herself: 
“I will now try the right attitude of mind 
toward the good children and see what will 
come of it.” 

So the next day she stepped into her class- 
room with a light step, a bright smile and a gen- 
eral air of enjoyment. Instead of ringing the 
bell, she spoke quietly and pleasantly to the 
class, explained a difficult point in the lesson 
and asked for questions on parts not under- 
stood. The results exceeded her expectations. 
Not only did the good children look up brightly 
but even some of the whispering, giggling set 
now listened attentively and asked _ intelligent 
questions. There remained, however, those who 
failed to respond to this attitude on her part 
and these were first talked with firmly after 
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class and some -few severely punished, but all 
in a calm, strong way which made them feel 
the “iron hand in the velvet glove.” 

The conditions of the class had now changed; 
the spirit of the majority was in favor of good 
lessons and good order while those who had 
before found delighted spectators to their per- 
formances now saw that they were wasting 
their talents on an unappreciative public. So 
says my friend: “My class was not yet perfec- 
tion, but I could control and guide them.” 

This actual experience is suggestive. The 
more harmonious the surroundings of our class 
can be kept the less direct disciplining we. shall 
have to do. Leaving out of the question those 
who are always studious and considerate, we 
still find three nrain classes of students. First, 
those who are full of activity and intend to do 
well but are easily turned from their course 
by a disturbing neighbor. Second, those who 
have not much interest in their work, who go 
to school because their parents insist on it and 
who seek to make the path of knowledge as full 
of fun as possible. Third, “those degenerates 
who ought never to have been born.” But they 
have been born and are here in our schoolrooms 
and it is our business to render them as harmless 
to their companions as possible. The first two 
classes can be dealt with firmly and tactfully. A 
little personal word, a glance or smile of sym- 
pathy helps much. The third class presents a 
problem which a wiser head than mine must 
solve. 

How to reduce all these types to harmony is 
the problem of the thoughtful teacher, and the 
first step towards it is the right attitude of mind 
on her part. A class of students contains vital 
force which is held in abeyance until the teacher 
turns the current one way or another. She miy 
by her manner of entering a room arouse the 
whole current in antagonism against her; she 
may on the other hand direct it in favor »f 
her. A buoyant manner full of life and = sun- 
shine, that is the attitude of the really profes- 
sional teacher. Whatever words she may say, 
there should be the undercurrent of feeling in 
her voice: “This is something pleasant.’ I do 
not mean by this attitude, that manner which 
says to unruly John in a plaintive, sugared tone: 
“Please don't, John.” Far be it. 


Deliberate 
disorder and disrespect merit a _ positive and 
severe punishment. But on many _ occasions 
John may be checked in his desires by the in- 
fluence of that vital attitude of cheerfulness. 

Every teacher at heart desires the best good 
of her students. But we keep so close to our 
work and dweliso muchon the irritating phases 
of it, that we often forget for a while the large 
aim we have in view. This worry ove details 
which makes mountains out of mole-hills pro- 
duces in us a depression of spirit, a lifelessness 
of work, which reacts on ourselves and is most 
detrimental to our class. This attitude can and 
should be changed, The question is “How?” 

A step in the right direction is to take the 
right attitude of body. A joyous state of mind 
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expresses itself in an elevated head and chest. 
Strength breathes deeply. Take this position 
deliberately. As you go to school in the morn- 
ing, reach up high with your head and chest, take 
jong, deep breaths of fresh air and feel yourself 
equal to any emergency. Be glad that you are 
permitted to have a part in the great work of 
educating and developing the future men and 
women of our nation. Carry this mental and 
physical attitude of buoyancy to your class and 


di 


you will be more than gratified at the result. 
Of course, many conditions affect this, but as 
much as lieth in you, triumph over these condi- 
tions. Be glad of life, enjoy the pleasant side 
of your work and let the troublesome parts rest 
as lightly as they may; rejoice in the activity 
and enthusiasm of your students; and you will 
be a great power to those whom you teach and 
gain daily strength in your own personality. 





LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


To the Presidents of the Affiliated Clubs :— 


War is over, but the impetus “to do” given 
by the great conflict must be conserved. The 
zeal and effort put forth in war work should 
now be used for domestic progress. Trade and 
commercial reconstruction is beginning to ab- 
sorb the minds of the industrial and business 
world, and political reconstruction is moving 
so rapidly that republics are springing up in 
Europe as mushrooms after a rain. 

Foresezing this reconstruction era, educa- 
tional leaders began some time ago a campaign 
for the reorganization of school work. Democ- 
racy has become the watchword of the Twenti- 
eth Century, and if democracy is to be the key- 
note of the new education, the educational sys- 
tem must be made democratic. 

That our school system has not been based 
on democratic principles is patent to all. The 
rank and file of the teaching force has never 
had any share in shaping the policy of the pub- 
lic schools. The first requirement of a teacher 
has been a broad education. To teach the first 
grade she must pass an examination in from 
ten to fourteen subjects. She is expected to 
spend years in learning to think, but the nature 
of the system of which she is a part forbids, or 
at least never encourages, the expression of 
her thoughts. We, the teaching body, who by 
virtue of our position are nearest to the child, 
upon whom depends the success or failure of 
every project introduced, have had no part in 
educational initiative. Put down in black and 
white, it seems incredible, but it is true. 

This condition may have been partly our fault 
in the past, but it can never be laid on our 
shoulders again. We have heard the call of the 
times and the organizations of teachers is our 
reply. This is not the place to discuss what 
these organizations have done for us as teach- 
ers, that is for individual organizations. It is 
for the league to show what organization will 
do for the pupil and the system. It is our duty 
to come out of our shells, whether they be shells 
of indifference or shells of fear, or shells of 
shame of being teachers (there are a few such, 
but thanks be, they are few and getting fewer) ; 
whatever the shell is, drop it. Let us come out 
and ask to be allowed a share in this great edu- 


cational reconstruction, by being allowed to sit 
at the edge of the council, if not in it. 

Radical changes are needed if teaching is to 
be a profession for teachers of secondary 
schools, as well as for those engaged in higher 
education. We must have an opportunity to 
present our views and to ask for help in secur- 
ing necessary changes in raising the teacher’s 
status. We may secure these in two ways, 
through the league and the National Education 
Association. 

I put the league first, for that is ours. 
Through it we hope to express ourselves, to 
work out problems of common interest to 
teachers in all sections of the country, and to 
do this we must stand together, we must have 
definite aims and work until we get them. 

At the Pittsburgh meeting it was decided to 
present to gach organization the following 
definite aims :— 

First: Equal pay for all teachers without re- 
gard to sex or grade. Here, let me ask a favor 
of you. Please have read in your organization 
the paper “Readjustment of Salaries” written 
by Myra Sinclair of Denver and published in 
the League Bulletin. We are not financially 
able to send a copy to each member, but we do 
want all members to hear the paper and if pos- 
sible send an endorsement to the Bulletin. 

Second: Standardized Certification of Teach- 
ers, as presented by Miss Adair of Richmond 
to the league and to Dr. Strayer of the N. E. A. 
See Bulletin for that. For this also we ask an 
endorsement, if it meets with your approval. 

Third: Constructive criticism on the part of 
those who have supervisory powers. 

Fourth: Fewer pupils in elementary classes. 
If everything else must go, let us hold fast to 
this. 

More important to the existence of the league 
than any of these, is the need of your organi- 
zation to be represented next July. Won’t you 
begin now to arrange to send your delegate or 
delegates? The following questions are to be 
discussed :— 

1. Can we make the league a greater power? 

2. What will you do to help in this work? 





Continued on page 46. 
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TEACHERS WIN THE BATTLES 


Teachers win the battles. 

The Infantry won all battles over there. 

No trench was taken except by the Infantry. 

Only the Infantry went over the top. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the millions of deaths 
were of the Infantry because they took the 
risks. 

No city was captured till the Infantry entered 
it. 

No enemy line crumbled or broke except at 
the hands of the Infantry. 

It was the coming of the two million Amer- 
ican Infantry that sent terror to the heart of 
the Hun. 

The mission of the artillery, the cavalry and 
the army in the air was to help the Infantry. It 
would have been comedy for artillery, cavalry 
and air men to do their worst or best had there 
not been Infantry to finish whatever good work 
they did. 

The teachers are the Infantry in the educa- 
tional army. Teachers alone capture the 
trenches of ignorance. 

Teachers win in the campaign for improved 
health of children. 

Teachers win in the drive for better manners 
and good behavior of boys and girls. 

All that the higher-ups can do is to make the 
work of the teachers more effective. 

The Board of Education must provide ord- 
nance and ammunition, but they are for the use 





. of the Infantry. 
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[he superintendent plans the line of battle, 
decides where, when and how attacks are to be 
made. 

The deeds of the Board of Education and of 
the superintendent of schools would be like 
soap bubbles if the teachers did not use ord- 
nance and ammunition, and execute the orders. 
Foch, and Haig, and Pershing were never in per- 
sonal danger, but there was no man in the 
ranks who was not offering his life for the 
cause. 

_ The teachers are the ones who take the risk 
in the battle with ignorance, tradition and im- 
morality. 

The teachers need better ordnance, more am- 
munition, more skillful direction, and _ there 
must be abundant promotions and medals for all 
who demonstrate power to achieve. 

There must be rewards and honors for teach- 
ers in the ranks. 
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A PATRIOTIC NEED 


: We are sure that no reader of the Journal of 
Education will suspect us of excusing in any- 
wise the United States for failure to come across 
with cash for school work, but there is one case 
in which it is impossible to wait for congres- 
sional action. There are thousands of war de- 
fectives, crippled, gassed or otherwise afflicted, 
who need immediate school attention. This 
work must be done at once. Six months will be 
absolutely too late, even four months will be 
too late for many of them, even six weeks’ de- 
lay will be a serious matter for all of them. 

There are needed at once thousands of teach- 
ers in every conceivable line, from the teaching 
of adult illiterates to read and write to teaching 
commercial, industrial and agricultural :ubjects. 
It is too much to expect Congress to speed up 
and provide the means at once. 

The President is willing to take a relatively 
large amount from his special appropriation, 
but even that will make it impossible to pay ade- 
quately for this service, but there is a good 
living and better than army wages for any one 
who will patriotically respond to this S. O. S. 
call for hospital teaching of returned soldiers. 
It is semi-volunteer work. 

When one realize. how many women went 
overseas without one cent in salary it does seem 
as though there will be men and women to do 
this noble and indispensable teaching for a small 
salary. 

Will every reader of this editorial put on his 
thinking cap and if he knows any promising sub- 
ject send the name to Dean James E. Russell, 
Teachers College, New York City, or Dr. Lotus 
D. Coffman, War Department, Washington, 
ee ee 
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Pennsylvania is having a great drive for a 
$20,000,000 extra school appropriation to make 
sure of a twenty-five per cent. increase in salary 
of all public school teachers. 
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SEND TEACHERS TO CHICAGO MEETING 


Boards of Education have been very generally 
inspired to send superintendents to the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, which 
meets this year in Chicago. This is well, but it 
is not adequate. Stiperintendents are constantly 
changing. . ’ 

Quite a large number of the superintendents 
who go to Chicago at the expense of cities will 
give the advantage of what they learn to some 
other city. 

Some principals from every city should be 
sent each year to this winter meeting of the 
National Education Association. The principals 
usually remain in the city for many years. — 

Tokyo sent seven principals to the United 
States with the superintendent. The expense 
of a trip to Chicago for a week would be in- 
significant as compared with the expense of 
seven principals to the United States on a tour 
lasting five months. 

Shall Japan be wiser than America? 

Every city should send at least one principal 
and one teacher to the Chicago meeting with 
the superintendent. 
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FESS SENSE 


The supreme common sense of Congressman 
Simeon D. Fess is once more demonstrated in 
this interview, 

“The country must await 1920 to place full au- 
thority of the government in the keeping of the 
Republican party,” said the statement. 
“Whether this will be done or not will depend 
upon how we use the victory given us by the 
people. If the House now, in its first opportun- 
ity since it has come under the control of our 
party, proceeds to effect an organization upon 
any ground other than the country’s welfare 
through party solidarity it will be a serious mis- 
take, too apparent for any comment. 

“The vote of confidence in the last election, 
which was emphatic as to its significance, will 
be as quickly withdrawn as it was given if 
either personal ambition or factional rivalry be 
permitted to descend to any bitter scramble for 
position, either in the Speakership or the assign- 
ment of committees. No such consideration can 
be allowed to dictate our first official act.” 
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PENSIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


If you are interested in pensions the first 
thing for you to do is to send to the Carnegie 
Foundation, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
for a copy of Clyde Furst and I. L. Kandel’s 
“Pensions for Public School Teachers,” the only 
scientific study of pensions for public school 
teachers that has been made, and contains the 
only reliable information as to pensions for pub- 
lic school teachers that can be had by any one, 
and you can have it for the asking. 

It is work that will not need to be done over 
again. It is a book that will not be out of date 
in your day. 
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This bulletin describes in detail every pension 
system for teachers in the United States and 
gives reasons for believing that the great 
majority of them are socially unjust and finan- 
cially unsound. The causes of this unfortunate 
situation are indicated in a brief history of pen- 
sion systems. 

The development of sound pension principles 
is also traced, and recent developments in Mass- 
achusetts, New York City, Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania are described as indicating the beginning 
of reform. 

Finally there is presented as an improvement 
upon any pensions for teachers now in existence 
a suggested system of retiring allowances for 
teachers in the State of Vermont, based upon 
the most complete actuarial and financial data 
ever collected for such a purpose. 
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TEXTBOOK BAN LIFTED 

The War Industries Board on August 21 
adopted some very drastic rules for the 
guidance of publishers of school books. 

War necessity appealed to publishers and 
without a murmur they adapted themselves to 
the stringent regulations. 

Now Thomas E. Donnelley, director of the 
Paper Division of the War Industries Board, 
has lifted the ban with the following recom- 
mendations :— 

“It is strongly recommended, however, that 
certain features of these regulations and 
recommendations be retained. During many 
years of sharp competitive business conditions 
wasteful practices have developed, which the 
publishers have recognized but have been un- 
able to eliminate. Under the necessity of con- 
serving all paper possible, the Pulp and Paper 
Division of the War Industries Board used its 
power to issue regulations eliminating these 
practices. These regulations have not only con- 
served paper, but have’ proved valuable and 
beneficial to the publishers themselves, and 
after a conference with the War Committee of 
the publishers, the following rules have been 
unanimously agreed upon as good business prac- 
tices and their adoption as trade customs is 
strongly recommended by the War Industries 
Board :— 

“The return or consignment privilege shall 
not be allowed except on introductions, in 
which case not over twenty per cent. of the 
stock ordered may be returned. This does not 
apply to state depositories. 

“No desk copies are to be furnished without 
charge.” 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 
“Old Reliable” 





The Boy Scouts are the 


among the movements for the development of 
strength and efficiency, personally and patrioti- 
cally. 

Boy Scouts are manly and gentlemanly. They 
are good and good for something, they are thie 
They are 


best bulwark of young democracy. 
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not only never of the hoodlum class, which are 
now unusually demonstrative, but they are the 
best safeguard against the spread of hood- 
lumism. They are fundamentally sound = in 
character and gracious in manners. They are 
doing more than all other organized effort to 
give boys respect for the aged and courtesy 
with women. 

Just now their war work is being — praised 
stressfully. In the sale of Liberty Bonds and 
War Savings Stamps they made a noble rec- 
ord: First Liberty Loan, $418,750; Second 
Liberty Loan, $1,132,450; Third Liberty Loan, 
$1,394,050; Fourth Liberty Lean, $1,697,700; 
War Savings Stamps, $400,000. 

The Greater Boston Federation of Boy 
Scouts has more scouts per population, mor? 
leaders per scout, and a lower cost per capita 
than any other city of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion in the country. 
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LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Miss Sallie Hill of Denver, president of the 
League of Teachers’ Associations, has sent an 
inspiring letter to the presidents of all the affili- 
ated clubs, which we are using thts week. 

There is no greater need in this after-the-war 
struggle for democracy in America than to 
magnify and dignify the work of the woman 
teacher. The League of Teachers’ Associations 
is rallying about the National Education Asso- 
ciation nobly, as Miss Hill demonstrates in this 
official letter. 

The membership of the N. E. A. is composed 
largely of teachers. 

Nearly all the large number enrolled in re- 
sponse to the new drive are grade teachers. 

Democracy requires the fullest recognition of 
the rank and file of the profession. It is not 
enough that their salaries be raised. They must 
have a part commensurate with their numbers 
in all educational plans. 

Miss Hill’s noble attitude as demonstrated in 
this letter must be met with an equally noble 
demonstration of real democracy by all the 
“higher-ups” in the profession. 

We are printing this remarkable letter of 
Miss Sallie Hill in the hope that every man 
will read it with care. 
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BOSTON’S LATEST TEMPEST IN A 
TEA POT 


It has been several years since Boston has 
had just such an education scarecrow as this 
season. Most specific statements were made 
and names _ called fearlessly, asserting 
that the city superintendent and the School 
Board were behind a propaganda to undo the 
president of the Boston Teachers’ Club, if not 
the club: itself. The Boston Traveler with its 
accustomed directness told in print what many 
of us had heard by word of mouth. The next 
day the president of the club had a communica- 
tion denying it all and assuring every one that 
everything was happy. In this the superintend- 
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ent of schools and the members of the School 

Board individually announced themselves in love 

with the Boston Teachers’ Club. All is well 
that ends well. 
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THE JAPANESE WAY 


The superintendent of the municipal schools 
of Tokyo and seven school principals of the city 
arrived in San Francisco on October 30 and will 
sail from San Francisco on January 22. While in 
this country they are studying elementary edu- 
cation primarily, but incidentally secondary 
and higher and Christian education. ‘ 

Last year the Japanese Government sent edu- 
cators to America, this year the city of Tokyo 





. did likewise, and each year for many years to 


come some city of Japan will send a group of 
teachers to America to study our educational 
doings. 

he wisdom of this is beyond estimate. 
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MICHIGAN AND SENATE BILL 4987 


Michigan educators have organized heroically 
and efficiently for the promotion of Senate Bill 
4987. Their slogan is “Safeguard our Democ- 
racy with a Better America.” The committee in 
charge of the drive is A. S. Whitney, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Harvey Lowrey, Cen- 
tral Normal School, Mt. Pleasant: John Pp, 
Everett, Western Normal School, Kalamazoo: 
Kk. A. Lyman, Normal College, Ypsilanti; F. W. 
Arbury, superintendent of schools, Saginaw 
West Side. 
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Georges Clemenceau, the present Premier of 
France, when a young man taught in a Con- 
necticut boarding school and later served as a 
bank messenger in an eastern city. Then he 
accepted employment as a member of the Chi- 
cago press forces. 

Wilson, Wilsonville, Wilsonburg, and other 
Wilson forms will be assigned to more places 
‘over there” than have ever honored any other 
American. 

It really looks as though all Pennsylvania 
teachers will get a twenty-five per cent. in- 
crease through legislative action. 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, 
February 24-March 1. Congress Hotel, head- 
quarters. 

“Assassinaucracy” is Dr. Stephen S. Wise’s 
word as descriptive of the German method of 
rule. 

New York city is to give a fair trial of a one- 
year commercial course in the high schools. 

Any school that does not have ardent patri- 
otic community singing is a slacker. 

The best friends of Peace were the best cham- 
pions of the War for Peace. 


The State Grange of Delaware urges better 
pay for teachers. 

N. E. A. meeting, Milwaukee, June 29-July 5. 

National Thrift Day, February 3. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S DEATH. 

The announcement of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
death came upon the nation with a shock of sor- 
row and surprise. It was known that he had 
but recently been in the hospital, but it was gen- 
erally believed that he was on the way to a rapid 
recovery. He bore illness, as he bore other 
things, with a buoyant courage which led his 
friends to underestimate its seriousness. In of- 
fice or out of it his was a rare influence in the 
shaping of public opinion. He made mistakes 
as what high official has not?—but he was 
strong, sincere and courageous, and he rendered 
important service in his more than thirty years 
of public life—as_ civil service commissioner, 
police commissioner, assistant secretary of the 
navy, cavalry-colonel in Cuba in the Spanish 
War, Governor of New York, Vice-President 
and President—which it would be impossible to 
describe in a paragraph. As newspaper writer 
and as orator he exerted a wide influence, and 
as traveler and explorer he was intrepid. He 
passed his sixtieth birthday last October, and 
seemed then to have years of activity before 
him. 











AMERICAN ANARCHISTS .AT WORK. 


A startling reminder of the possibility of 
anarchist developments in this country is found 
in a succession of bomb explosions in Philadel- 
phia on the night of December 30. There were 
three explosions within half an hour, in widely 
separated parts of the city. Happily, there was 
no loss of life, but one explosion badly damaged 
the house of a judge of the State Supreme 
Court, another shattered the windows and did 
other injury to the home of the acting superin- 
tendent of police, and a third was apparently 
aimed at the residence of a judge of the muni- 
cipal court, though it was the house next door 
which was damaged. In each case, shrapnel 
bombs were used. It is not thought that in- 
dividual grievances prompted the crimes, but 
that the intended victims were chosen as repre- 
sentatives of law and order and the protection 
of society. 

THE AIMS OF THE ANARCHISTS. 

This impression is confirmed by anarchist 
leaflets and pamphlets which were scattered in 
the streets near the wrecked houses. One of 
these read: “To the Exploiters—the judges, 
policemen, the priests and soldiers, you, the 
handful of parasites who have lived upon your 
brothers, who have depended on your brothers 
to slave for you: We have asked too many times 
for the right of free speech and free press given 
by the constitution. We have asked for bread. 
The answer by your thugs in uniform has been 
anything but justice. Now we have chosen 
other means, learned to use other weapons in 
stead of words, Man’s weapon is now dyna 
mite. We war against you.” The outrages are 
thought to have been due to a combination of 
Bolshevism and the I. W, W. because of the 


activity of the police and the courts in enforcing 
the laws against sedition. 
DIFFERING POINTS OF VIEW. 

Those observers of the European situation 
who have felt that the question of a League of 
Nations might well wait until the more im- 
mediate issues of the Peace Conference had 
been adjusted, and that its premature discussion 
might lead to differences will have their appre- 
hensions strengthened by the fact that Premier 
Clemenceau has already frankly expressed opin- 
ions at variance with those of President Wil- 
son. In the course of a speech before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies the Premier declared his con- 
tinued adhesion to the “balance of power” idea 
and his purpose to make it his guiding thought 
at the Conference. The very next day, speak- 
ing at Manchester, President Wilson said: “If 
the future had nothing for us but a new attempt 
to keep the world at a right poise by a balance 
of power, the United States would take no in- 
terest, because she would join no combination 
of power which is not a combination of all of 
us.” If by “all of us” the President meant to 
say that the United States would take no in- 
terest in anything short of the immediate inclu- 
sion of Germany and her associates in a League 
of Nations, he will find not a few to disagree 
with him on both sides of the Atlantic. 

FIGHTING IN RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

There has been street fighting at Warsaw, 
where Bolsheviks carrying red flags and firing 
promiscuously were scattered by companies of 
the Polish legion. The Poles are in complete 
control at Posen, having driven the Germans 
out. The Bolsheviki have forced the Poles to 
take up arms by their invasion of Polish terri- 
tory. The Bolsheviki are advancing rapidly to- 
ward Vilna, carrying out merciless massacres 
on the way. Fighting has taken place at vari- 
ous points between the Ruthenians and _ the 
Poles. Poland is preparing for a military cam- 
paign along her entire Russian frontier. The 
Germans allow the Bolsheviki a _ free hand, 
while they do what they can to block the Polish 
efforts. The presence of Ignace Paderewski, 
who has been proposed as president of the 
Polish republic, has strengthened the hands of 
the Polish authorities. 

A GERMAN-BOLSHEVIK ALLIANCE. 

Unhappy Poland, struggling for real liberty, 
is confronted with what seems to be practically 
a German-Bolshevik alliance. According to the 
terms of the armistice, all German troops in the 
territories which, before the war, belonged to 
Russia, were to withdraw within the frontiers 
of Germany “as soon as the Allies, taking into 
account the internal situation of these terri- 
tories, shall decide that the time for this has 
come.” But the Allies have been occupied with 
other matters and haye not given the requis:te 


Continued op page 54. 
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LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Continued from page 41. 





3. Do we need a field secretary? 

We earnestly solicit suggestions as to other 
subjects to be taken up at that time. 

As to the National Education Association. 
Up to now, we have had no reason to feel that 
the N. E. A. was in any way interested in the 
classroom teacher’s problems; only our mem- 
bership was desired. Taxation without repre- 
sentation is very unpopular in teaching circles 
even now, but times are changing, so is the 
policy of the N. E. A. 

All who were so fortunate as to meet Dr. 
Strayer, the new National Education Associa- 
tion president, were impressed with his deter- 
mination to make that association meet the 
needs of the teaching body and to carry out the 
plans inaugurated by the National Education 
Association Committee on Salary, Tenure, and 
Pension. 

All who attended the meeting at Pittsburgh 
were convinced that we must combine to pre- 
vent great harm from coming to our profession. 
The members of the league were among those 
who participated in pledging 100,000 new mem- 
bers for the National Education Association 
during this year of 1918 and 1919, and the mem- 
bers of the league who were present voted to 
use at least $10,000 for field secretary and other 
help for effective work in securing better sal- 
aries for the teachers of the United States. 

Dr. Strayer and the secretary, Dr. J. W. Crab- 
tree, are friends of the league and active for 
the principles for which the league stands. 
They will do all in their power to make the 
National Education Association a democratic, 
good-for-all organization, if we meet them half 
way. Let me cite one incident. In one of the 
large cities, strange to say, the teachers were 
asking for increase of salary. In answer to an 
appeal addressed to Dr. Strayer and Dr. Crab- 
tree they wrote letters in the teachers’ behalf 
which proved big factors in securing the desired 
schedule. 

I am writing to urge you to see that every 
one of our members understands the import- 
ance of becoming members of the National 
Education Association and of helping to finance 
the new and great work which the National 
Education Association is undertaking in our be- 
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half. See your superintendent and learn 
whether he will launch a drive for the entire 
system of schools. If so, have your committees 
render assistance in the canvass. In this way 
you will help the league in its effort for recogni- 
tion. The League of Teachers’ Associations is 
what the individual organizations make it. As 
your representative, my one effort shall be to 
carry out your wishes in such a way as to hasten 
the time when classroom teachers shall come 
into their own. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Sallie Hill, President. 
Century Building, Denver, Colorado. 
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BEWARE A LIVE KAISER 
BY ROGER WARD BABSON 
[Babson Service Company.] 

We mustn’t fool ourselves into thinking the 
Kaiser has had his final knock-out. It’s a 
favorite game with these beasts of Berlin to 
abdicate and then come back. 

Let’s keep in mind the story of 1848, when 
another German Kaiser was tottering on his 
throne—Frederick William IV, a_ different 
name. Mobs swarmed the streets of Berlin, de- 
manding democracy and the death of the Kaiser. 

But the old boy himself never batted an eye. 
When tthe mob marched on the palace he sim- 
ply started a story such as we hear today—that 
the Kaiser had backed down and would give the 
dear people anything they wanted. What they 
wanted in 1848 was a Constitution, so he 
handed out one. 

“Promise us,’ shouted the mob, “to give up 
your royal power to declare war.” The Kaiser 
promised this and even agreed to abdicate. 

3ut the mob wanted to humiliate him still 
further. So they had a funeral for the victims 
killed by the soldiers and made F. W. Hohen- 
zollern stand bareheaded before the coffins. 

A convention met in Berlin and wrote a new 
corstitution. It stripped the Kaiser of all his 
power ard gave every one the right to vote. 
The people thought they were free at last, but 
within six months the Kaiser broke all his 
promises, raised soldiers, drove the leaders of 
the revolution out of the country and made a 
new constitution giving himself back all he had 
given up, and then some, 
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The curtain of the dark 

Ws pierced by many a rent; 

Out of the star-wells, spark on spark 
Trickles tbrougb nigbt’s torn tent. 
Griet is a tattered tent 

Wibere througb God's ligbt dotb sbine, 
Wibo glances up at every rent 

Sball catch a ray divine. 


—Lucyp Larcom, 
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PAY OF TEACHERS 


BY CONGRESSMAN MADDEN 
Of Chicago 
(In Congress when discussing the bill for salaries in Washington.] 


I think the compensation allowed 
recommendation of 


under the 
the committee is the most 
beggarly compensation that was ever granted 
to intelligent people; and they must be intel- 
ligent in order to be teachers. I think that no 
class of America’s citizens makes as great a 
sacrifice in their life work as do the teachers of 
our public schools. Never by any chance, no 
matter how long they remain in the work, can 
they put anything aside for old age. Their work 
is more self-sacrificing than the work of the 
men on the battle line. 
word with those 


Patriotism is the watch- 
who devote their 
teaching the children of the country. 

They occupy a position in the land more im- 
portant than that occupied by any cther class 
of our citizens. Upon their ability and patriotism 
and devotion depends the future citizenship 
The education—intellectual, physi- 
cal, moral—of the 
try is under 


lives to 


of America. 
coming citizens of the coun- 
charge, and it seems to me 
that those who are responsible for the develop- 


their 


ment of the public educational institutions of the 
United States ought to regard the places of 
school teachers as among the most responsible 
places that are to be filled. They ought to re- 
gard the necessity for proper compensation. 
These girls or men, as the case may be, are 


required to have a college education. 


They are 
after they 


required, get through with their col- 
T 


lege course, to go to the- Normal Training 
School for Teachers for a year or two. They 


are required to become experts in the life work 
which they follow. ~ 


Cciass Ot 


called 


other 

America 
sacrifice 
to make. 


There is no expeit 
men or 
upon to make the 
people are expected 


which is 
which 


women in 


these 


surrounded their 
lives since the beginning of the war in_ Europe 
have been as onerous as the conditions 
rounding the lives of other people. 


The conditions that have 
sur- 
Girls with- 
out any knowledge, without any experience, with 
substantially no education, have been called in- 
to the service of the government since the war 
began to do filing work in the government of 
fices, not only here in Washington, but every- 
where throughout the land, and they have been 
given anywhere from $1,100 to $1,300 and $1,400 
a year without any knowledge whatever; and 
yet here these women who have given years of 
education to fit 
them for the work to which they propose to de- 
vote their lives are compelled by the dictum of 
the Congress of the United States, so far as the 


their early life to acquire an 


District of Columbia is concerned, to live on 
starvation wages. It is a shame. 
The wise gentlemen on the District appro- 


priation subcommittee tell us that they do not 
understand what longevity pay means or ‘how it 
shall be calculated, but they can readily under- 
stand that you cannot get more today for a dol- 
lar than you could ordinarily get before for 


about forty cents. They tell me that you can- 
not rent a room anywhere in the District of 
Columbia without paying $40 or $50 a month 
for it, and if you can get your breakfast and can 
get anything to eat with it for $1.50 you are 
doing well. 

Now, if these girls are called upon to work 
for $525, or say $750 now, how do they manage 
to live? There is no other city in the Union 
that pays its teachers so niggardly a salary as 
this city does. And who is to blame? The Con- 
gress of the United States. Who else could be 
to blame? We ought to have a broader vision. 
We ought to realize that here at the nation’s 
capital we should have the very best talent that 
can be employed in our schools, and we doubt- 
less have, but we have compelled the talent that 
we employ to work at starvation wages. Many 
of them have been compelled to leave the work 
which they intended to follow as their hfe work 
and take other employment in order that they 
might keep body and soul together and buy a 
few clothes to wear. It is a shame. 

It would not be tolerated anywhere else and 
we who speak for the American people do not 
speak their sentiments when we ask these girls, 
these women, and frequently men, to work for 
this standard of I think we ought not 
to start any one in a work like this on less than 
$1,000 a year, after they have spent ten 


wages. 


years 
work, 
qualifying themselves to do the thing which we 
require them to do in order to build up a high 
standard of citizenship from our children. We 
ought to the hope thit 
they will at least be able to live in a decent way. 


of their early life in preparing for the 


encourage’ them with 

Instead of making points of order against the 
increase of compensation, this committee ought 
to be devising ways and means to find out how 
we can enact a law that will give them compen- 
sation commensurate with the sacrifice which 
they make. Teachers of the public schools com- 
mand the respect of the American people to a 
higher degree and to a greater extent than any 
other people in the nation. They deserve it. 

They make more sacrifice. 
for them. 
breaks 


There is no hope 
atmosphere which 
nervously, and when they 
are no longer able to perform the work for 
which they.are employed they are thrown out 
like a piece of driftwood. They will not keep 
them unless they are qualified. If you pension 
them, you pension them out of the savings 
which they themselves make. They are required 
to contribute to the pension roll, and frequently 
it happens that the pension fund which accumu- 
lates out of their own savings is dissipated by 
those who manage the funds, so that as_ the 
teachers grow old in the service they find them- 
selves unable even to get the pension from the 
fund to which they paid. 


They live in an 


them down 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., PLAN 


{We have seen nothing more dignified, or that 
promised better results than the following petition 
of the teachers of Rochester proposes.] 

This committee represents the entire teaching 
force of the public school system in this city. 
It has been appointed for the primary purpose 
of looking into the matter of pay for teachers 
and of taking whatever steps may be necessary 
to bring about such a substantial increase in the 
salaries of teachers as may seem just and equit- 
able, all factors considered. While we have dis- 
cussed the matter somewhat in detail, we have 
not yet concluded what that increase ought to 
be, although convinced that it should be quite 
substantial. 

We have decided to make our request on a 
strictly professional basis. It is doubtless true 
that figures could be submitted showing that 
teachers are now paid little more than fifty per 
cent. of what they were paid in 1913 when the 
purchasing power of their yearly salary is con- 
sidered. Justice, also, would require that com- 
pensation should be increased at least in propor- 
tion to that part of the increased cost of living 
that has been due to normal and permanent 


causes. However, we prefer to make our ap-- 


peal on a professional basis. Part of the purpose 
for which this committee exists is the further- 
ance of the professional interests of teachers. It 
is our hope that we may be able to raise the 
standard of the teaching profession throughout 
the state and nation. We realize, however, that 
this end can be attained only as the result of 
increased compensation. 

It is our contention that teachers have always 
been underpaid in the light of their preparation 
and the quality of the service that they render. 
‘This fact has been most fully admitted by think- 
ing people. The stress of the trying months 
through which the nation has recently passed 
has accentuated the value of the teacher’s work. 
The urgent need for the solution of world-wide 
problems of reconstruction and social rehabili- 
tation in which the United States is to take the 
leading part serves to emphasize as never before 
the importance of our school system in the de- 
velopment of national ideals and in the training 
for good citizenship. It is, therefore, of vital 
importance that we should be able to attract and 
to provide and retain for our boys and girls the 
best teachers working under the most favorable 
conditions. Inferior teaching must inevitably 
result in inferior citizens and a weakened na- 
tional spirit. Already a nation-wide movement 
is under way, conducted by men of clear insight 
and patriotic purpose, to put the teaching occu- 
pation on a plane commensurate with its newly 
recognized importance. This, we feel, is a mat- 
ter of real importance to you as well as to us and 
a matter of supreme importance to the people 
of the city of Rochester. The future welfare 
of this city is in the hands of its teachers. 

We are well aware, of course, that increased 
compensation that will be adequate means a 
much heavier demand on public funds; and 
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that these additional taxes will be ungrudgingly 
paid only when the taxpayer appreciates the 
value of the teacher’s work and is convinced that 
his personal interest as well as public security 
demands such an increase. It is our judgment, 
however, that there never has been a time when the 
public could be so easily educated to the supreme im- 
portance of adequately financing our educational sys- 
tem so as to provide the most favorable conditions of 
work, as at present. 

We propose, therefore, that we assist the Board 
of Education to secure the necessary funds 
by a dignified, constructive campaign of educa- 
tion and enlightenment. A campaign of publicity 
based on. facts, critical of none and undertaken 
primarily for the purpose of developing public senti- 
ment in sympathy with the professional aspirations 
of teachers. Such a campaign might be of ines- 
timable benefit to the school system. To such 
an effort the teachers of the city have all but 
unanimously pledged their moral and financial 
support. 
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WHAT MANUAL TRAINING DOES 


In the Maria Mitchell School, Denver, H. S. 
Philips, principal, the boys in the shop were 
asked to tell how the Manual Training had 
helped them either at home or in other work. 
The following are a few of the many answers 
received :— 

To be careful, to take pains, to do neater 
work, to think first, to stick to a thing until it is 
finished. 

To plan and carry out my plan. 

Manual Training has made me more deter- 
mined. I once thought that I could not finish 
work if I tired of it or if anything went wrong, 
but I have learned in Manual Training that I[ 
can do it. I think this will count in the future. 

[ have learned to sharpen and to handle tools 
properly and have made many useful things for 
my home. I have learned to work in harmony 
with others. 

In Manual Training vou do most of the work 
yourself and it helps you to do other things by 
yourself. 

Arithmetic made easier. (More than one 
third gave this answer.) 

I learned. fractions from the use of the shop 
rule. 

[ can now sketch and draw plans and make 
for myself at little cost many things that I see 
but cannot afford to buy. , 

To plan and make various articles out of al- 
most nothing, scraps of wood, pieces of boxes, 
etc. 

I have helped to plan and build a summer 
porch. 

I am learning to be more patient and careful 
and to finish what I begin. 

Sketches have helped me to see what I am 
looking at. 

To listen, to think, to be patient, to save 
time and material. 

Father says that what I have learned about 
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tools has made me a real help to him about 
home. 

Many answered by telling of various things 
their work had helped them to do at home :— 

To plan and build a rabbit pen. 

To build a pigeon house. 

To put shelves in the pantry and repair furni- 
ture. 

To plan and build a dog house that is both 
neat and rain proof. 

[ have put a new pane of glass in our front 
window and built my sister a playhouse. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NORMAL 
SCHOOL PRESIDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


The general topic for the next meeting of the Council 
will be the adaptation of the normal schools to the new 
demands which must be put upon them as a result of 
the readjustment of education after the war. One ses- 
sion will be devoted to reports of standing committees, 
including surveys and standards, legislation and the Amer- 
ican Council of Education. Following are some of the 
topics and speakers: “The Re-organization of Education 
After the War,” Commissioner Payson Smith, Massachu- 
setts; “How Should Teachers Be Trained so as to Pro- 
mote a Better Type of Physical Education,” President 
Thomas W. Butcher, Emporia, Kansas; “The Problem ot 
Developing in Normal Schools Productive Work Among 
Members of the Faculties,” Dr. Charles H. Judd, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; “Scheme for the Education and Ameri- 
canization of Immigrants,” Principal John J. Mahoney, 
Lowell, Mass.; “Standardization of Positions and Salaries 
in the Normal Schools,” Deputy Commissioner Thomas 
E. Finegan, New York; “Details for Administrating 
Funds Appropriated for the Training of Teachers,” Dr. 
William C. Bagley, Carnegie Foundation; “Problems In- 
volved in the Re-organization of Education,” Dean L. D. 
Coffman; “Problems Confronting the Normal Schools of 
the Eastern States,” Principal John M. Alger, Providence, 
R. I.; “Problems Confronting the Normal Schools of the 
Southern States,” President John P. McConnell, East 
Radford, Virginia; “Problems Confronting the Normal 
Schools of the Central States,” President W. S. Dear- 
mont, Cape Girardeau, Missouri; “Problems Confronting 
‘tthe Normal Schools of the Western States,” President G. 
W. Nash, Bellingham, Washington; “The National Emer- 
gency in Education and a Program for Readjustment,” 
‘Dr. George D. Strayer, Columbia University. 
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A PROBLEM IN REPARTEE 


A young officer, returning recently from a southern 
‘<amp, encountered in the crowded train a civilian who got 
on at a way-station and, finding no seat, bestowed himself 
upon the arm of one of the benches and proceeded to 
reveal himself in a loud voice clearly intended for the 
entire car, though addressed to an acquaintance in the 
seat beside him. 

“As for me,” he said, “I am damned sorry the war is 
over. I was making a mighty good thing out of it, I can 
tell you, and if it had gone on four years more there 
would have been no kick coming from me.” 

A lady who sat a few seats in front of him turned «t 
this, regarded him indignantly for an instant, then rose 
and, walking up to him, slapped him resonantly first upon 
one cheek and then upon the other. 

“The first,” said she, “is for my boy who lies dead in 
France; the other is for my boy who lies wounded, per- 
haps to the death, in the hospital where I am going.” 

Then she returned to her seat and burst into a passion 
of tears. 


Just what the mar. did is not at present known, and, 
pending information upon :this point, students of re- 
partee are solicited to provide appropriate rejoinders cal- 
culated either to bring off the offender as prosperously 
as possible from a difficult situation by the medium of 
sheer wit or to adroitly suggest the possession by him uf 
some unsuspected quantity of common humanity. 


What did the beggar do or say? 


—Gaylord Quex, in Boston Herald. 
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FROM AMERICA’S TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHOOLS TO THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF FRANCE 


“Dr. Ferdinand Buisson, director of primary education, 
French ministry of instruction, has asked for cuts and 
other illustrations of best practices in American schools. 

“American Schools of Today” is the suggested title for 
this booklet, which will have only cuts plus the short 
legends needed to supplement the cuts’ stories. 

It is especially hoped that the best practices of our 
country’s teacher training schools will be completely and 
attractively represented in this compilation. 

The French request came to the Institute for Public 
Service, 51 Chambers Street, New York City, which has 
undertaken to make the compilation and print a first edi- 
tion with credit to all collaborators. 

If you have effective illustrations of progressive train- 
ing. or teaching work,—home projects, learning by doing, 
practice teaching, correlation of academic and practice 
work, individual instruction, novel equipment, post-train- 
ing supervision, individual record cards, recruiting meth- 
ods, etc., will you send to the above address either (1) 
prints of illustrations available, or (2) points which might 
be illustrated if not already available? 


Institute for Public Service. 
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THE YANKEE SMILE 


“Over there they remark that our fellows are always 
smiling."—Irvin S. Cobb, war correspondent. 
Over the sea they go with a smile, 
Never a thought of fear! 
While fond hearts follow them, mile by mile, 
Blessing, and prayer, and tear. 


Into the camp they go with a smile 
And a friendly helping hand, 

And a bit of a song, in soldier style, 
To hearten the waiting band. 


Into the trench they go with a smile, 
Like the warmth of an unseen light, 

With whispered story or jest to wile 
The weary watch of the night. 


Into the fight they go with the smile 
Of a courage half divine, 

Whether they march in rank and file 
Or ride at the head of the line. 


Always smiling, come good or ill! 
In the battle’s smoke and noise, 
Facing death—they are smiling still, 

Our glorious Yankee Boys! 


—Madeline Bridges. 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN. By Horace A. Hollister. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
“War-Modified Woman” might well have been the title 


.of this book. The woman from now on is not to be the 


New Woman, but the New Noble Woman, modified by 
the World War. The book lacks somewhat in sentiment 
and inspiration, but it lacks nothing as to fact and truth 
about woman, her opportunity and responsibility. 

Woman's new place in the world is assumed rather than 
discussed. - There can be no man-democracy and this is 
made very plain. Democracy must begin with the com- 
plete freedom of woman industrially, professionally and 
civically. 

This book is an estimate of woman’s place in life. The 
author treats of women as citizens of the new Democracy 
which is to spring from the World War and tells how 
they may prepare themselves for the great work that will 
be theirs in the days to come. In order to arrive at a full 
understanding of future duties of women as citizens, a 
survey is made of woman’s status and achievement in the 
various fields of service, and in the light of such a sur- 
vey seeks any needed re-adjustments of woman's place in 
society. From this viewpoint is discussed the meaning 
of citizenship, the woman suffrage movement, the social, 
economic and religious life of women, motherhood and all 
timely questions. 


GRAMMAIRE ELEMENTAIRE. By Emma C. Armand, 
Head of the Department of French, Morris High 
School, New York City. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 334 pp. ‘Illustrated. Price, $1.28 
This is an enlarged edition of a successful book, in 

which an effort has been made to provide abundant mate- 

rial for a full year’s work in high school, which the ear- 
lier edition did not aim to do. Reading selections of great 
interest have been inserted throughout the book and made 
an integral part of it, numerous questionnaires and exer- 
cises being based on them. Another new feature is the 
illustration of the text by a number of excellent pen and 
ink sketches, greatly increasing its attractiveness. The 
book is entirely in French, with the exception of the 
translation of a few idioms and the exercises for trans- 
lation into French. Besides the fifty-four lessons of the 
text proper, Miss Armand has provided a splendid series 
of eight short lessons on France, with conversation mate- 
rial based thereon. The book also contains a number of 
well known stories, such as “La Pipe de Jean Bart,” “La 

Chévre de M. Seguin” and “La Derniére Classe” and the 

words and music of two popular children’s songs, “I! était 

une bergére” and “Sur le pont d’Avignon.” A _ gram- 
matical appendix and French- English vocabulary complete 
an engaging book. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS. To books for each 
of the first three vears and one book (5 by 9) each for 
the other five grades. By Ida Coe and Charles Harper. 
New York, Chicago, Boston and Cedar Rapids: A. N. 
Palmer Company. 

There is certainly something new under the sun. A 
series of carefully graded lessons correlating penmanshin 
with spelling. A skillful effort to secure impression and 
expression by combining visualization and motor action 

In the six books for the three lower grades directions 
are given explicitly for their use and in two books of 
first grade there are illustrated language lessons. 

The Palmer Method of Penmanship is always in evi- 
dence. The science of teaching spelling is 
attractive. 


the 


also new and 


THROUGH THE BIBLE DAY BY DAY. Rev. F. B. 
Meyer’s Comments on the Bible. Philadelphia: Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union. Illustrated. Price. 50 cents 


apiece. Set of seven volumes in neat box, $3.50, de- 
livered. 
This devotional commentary, complete in seven vol- 


umes, is a guide for daily reading and a course of Bible 
study. It is designed to bring out clearly the spiritual 
truths and teachings of the Bible and to give them a per- 
sonal application to every reader. Its especial features 
give a daily reading, comments on the same, introduction 
to each, Bible book, outline of same, questions for review 
and choice pictures by modern artists. Volume IV, Ezra 
to Malachi; Volume V, The Gospels: Volume VI, 


Acts to Ephesians; Volume VII, Philippians to Revela- 
tion. 
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THE LITTLE BOOK OF THE WAR. By Eva March 
Tappan. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. For Grades VII and VIII and Junior High 
Schools. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 

Every new book on the war for schools makes the 
heart leap for joy. Children must not be allowed to go 
for a single year, any year, without learning in school 
all that is essential about the glorious War for Peace,— 
diabolical on the one side because of treachery, debauchery 
and butchery, glorious on the other side because it was 
a war for Eternal Peace. Children must see most clearly 
the two views from start to finish. Here is a book that 
puts the whole story in vivid contrasts between the vice 
of war and the glory of war. 

PITMAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Frank A. Hedgecock, Docteur és Lettres (Paris), 
Officier d’Académie, formerly lecturer at Paris and 

3irmingham Universities. ratt ‘7. New York: 

Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 322 pp. Price, $1.35. 

This is a practical, accurate French grammar for 
beginners, constructed on an_- extremely _ sensible 
basis. It is not a direct method book, for English 
is freely used wherever English can help to drive 
home the point being taught, but it does keep con- 
sistently in mind that the knowledge the pupil gains 
should be at once employed in speech and writing 
as well as reading. The methods followed consist 
of competent use of questions and answers, of sen- 
tences to be completed, and of short French com- 
positions to be written. The three main operations 
of language—to make statements, to ask questions, 
and to give commands—are never lost sight of. The 
work also has certain excellent features of detail; 
the past definite and imperfect subjunctive are not 
taken up until quite late; the learning of irregular 
verbs is done gradually but thoroughly; and the vo- 
cabularies contain good, common, practical French 
words. The author has provided, in addition to the 
thirty-nine lessons proper, an introduction on pro- 
nunciation, verb tables, verb drills, French reading 
pieces, general vocabularies, and an index. The book 
is unusually rich in exercises 
MEANINGS OF MUSIC. By Florence Traill. 

Richard G. Badger. Price, $1. 

Miss Traill has given music a charming setting. To her 
music has as its crowning meaning a form of divine 
inspiration, affording collateral proof that God has given 
to man the faculty to know him. Music will help us to 
soive the problem of this life and affect our eternal future. 
It affords us an enrichment of the soul. Music is the 
poetry of sound. Music alone transforms words into 
poetry, for rhythm is the soul of poetry. 


Boston: 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
“Introduction to American Literature.” By B. Mat- 
thews. Price, $1.20.—‘“Second Spanish Book.” By Wor- 
man and Bransby. Price, 80c.—‘“Syllabus of European 
History.” By O. H. Williams. Price, 40c.—‘“The Teacher, 
the School, the Community.” By I. N. McFee. Price, 


$1.24. New York: American Book Company 
“Home and Country Readers” (Book II and Book ITI). 


3y M. A. Laselle. Price, 65c. each. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co 

‘German and English Education.” By Father De- 
Hovre. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“The Power of Dante.” By C. H. Grandgent Price, 
$2. 3oston: Marshall Jones Company 

“Modern European Civilization.” By R. L. Ashley. 


Price, $1.80 New York: The Macmillan Company 
‘Ducky Daddles Party.” By B. P. Hall. Price, $1.25. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
“The Beginnings of Science.” By E. J. Menge Price, 
$2. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
“Palmer Method Spellers.” New York: A. N. Palmer 
( oe. 
A Field and Laboratory Guide in Biological Studv.” 


By EF. R. Downing Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press 

“Sidelights on Shakespeare.” By E. G Lawrence. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“Dumas’s ‘La Tulipe Noire.’’’ Edited by C. Fontaine. 
Price, 68c. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co 

“A Few Doggerels for Trixie.” Bv M. F. Henderson. 


Boston: The Christopher Publishing House 





Oculists and Physicians 

HAV Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 








tye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE BYB 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, Ill 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Mid-year calls 


For emergency at once. 


are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 





WInsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIRI 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimiuated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
d4docal interest relating to any phase 
eof school work or school adminis- 
¢ration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
énsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JANUARY. 


16-18: Vocational Education Associa- 
tion of the Middle West, Chicago. 
President, A. G. Bauersfeld, School 
Department, Chicago. Secretary, 





lL. W. Wahlstrom. Francis Ww. 
Parker School, Chicago. 
FEBRUARY. 

20-24: St. Louis, National Society for 


Vocational Education. 

21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
National Council of Normal School 
Presidents. J. A. Pitman, Salem, 
Mass., president. 

25: National Conference of Deans of 
Women. Chicago. 

24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendenee, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 

E. A., Washington, D. C 


MARCH. 


16-18 East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association at East Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Ada 
Oklahoma. President, V. H. Dur- 
ham, Holdenville. 

APRIL. 

3-5: Alabama Educational 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Florence. Secretary, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 

JUNE. 

29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 


Associa- 


CONNECTICUT. 
SEYMOUR. Salaries of all teach- 
ers have been raised $150 over last 
year’s schedule. A night school for 
Americanization work has been es- 
tablished. Beginning the new year 
} 


the schools will have the services of 
a nurse. 


ILLINOIS. 
_ GALESBURG. Knox College was 
informed hy {he {erica Red Cross 


headquarters ashington that it 
was the first ¢ in country to 
report 100 per ¢ membership in the 


recent drive, campaign was 
opened at frox On the morning of 
December 1 ynder the direction of a 
girls’ committee of the Student Coun- 
cil and in three hours the desired 100 
per Cent. quota was reached. This is 
the seeond time Knox has made this 
record. It was the first college in the 
country to reach the 100 per cent. 
mark last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. During the week begin- 
ning January 27 examinations of 
candidates for certificates of qualifica- 
tion to serve as teachers and nurses 
in the public schools of Boston will 
be held in the Boston Normal School, 
Huntington avenue. Detailed infor- 
mation may be obtained from the 
secretary of the school committee. 


At the sixteenth annual meeting of 
the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics in New England, hed 
at the College of Liberal Arts at Bos- 
ton University in December, a pro- 
gram was taken up which, if carried 
out, will call for improvements im 
teaching methods in the mathematics 
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Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
G48 5-18 





course ‘in the junior high schools. 

The plans as reported upon by a com- 

mittee comprising A. Laura Batt, 

John F. Cannon, Frederick W. 

Gentleman, Annie W. Newell, Fred- 

erick E. Newton, Henry M. Wright 

and Harry D. Gaylord, chairman, 
submitted its ideals in the form of 
the following “aims” :— 

After an extended discussion of 
the question the committee adopted 
five general aims and five specific or 
utility aims, as follows :— 

A—General or Cultural Aims. 

1. To develop habits of con- 
cise, exact and logical thinking 
and expression. 

2. To develop self-reliance. 

3. To develop a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

4. To develop an ability to ap- 
ply general principles to new 
problems. 

5. To inculcate some appre- 
ciation of the influence which 
mathematics has had on the great 
sciences and industries of the 
world. 

B-~Specific or Utility Aims. 

1. To produce accuracy in 
computation. 

_ 2 To produce reasonable 
in computation witheut sacrificing 
accuracy. 

3. To develop an ability to 
recognize the degree of accuracy 
possible with measured data. 

5. “To develop the ability to 
handje a variety of mathematical 
tools. 

The committee feels that the definite 
nature of the three years covered by 
this course when considered 


as a 
period in the child's school career, 
makes it especially desirable that a 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


SPRINGFIELD, 





Holden Book Covers 


One Piece—Easily Adjusted—Wear Like Leather 


Increase the Lives of the Books and 
Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


‘That’s the 


MILES ©, HOLDEN, President 


‘Truth! 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















program be planned that shall have 
a great degree of unity and very 
definite aims. These three years 
come at a time when many children 


are planning to leave school in a few 


years at most. The utility and com- 
pleteness of the mathematical pro- 
gram will have its effect in keeping 
the child in school until the end of 
these three years. Hence an attempt 
has been made to forraulate aims, the 
accomplishment of which can be rea- 
sonably hoped for from a well or- 
ganized course in the beginning of 
mathematics. 

The general or cultural aims are 
the statements of five general quali- 
ties which it should be the purpose of 
any course in elementary mathematics 
to develop. The specific or utility 
aims are the statements of five quali- 
ties of mathematical ability which the 
mathematical course of these particu- 
lar three years should be expected to 
develop in the pupil. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 

















STAT& NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


The committee is aware that the 
program here laid out will require 
teachers well trained in mathematics. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the junior high school is? to contain 
the first present high school grade, 
and that in order to offeg this grade 
instruction of as high an’ order as it 
is now getting, we must provide teach- 
ers as well trained as those now 
teaching in this grade. If this is to 
be done by resorting to the normal 
schools for the supply, these schools 
must offer training, in mathematics 
beyond one year of high Schools. If, 
however, the school’ committees and 
superintendents will insi$t upon 
having college trained teachers for 
the junior high schools, the problem 
will be solved and we can hope to 
have the program here outlined effec- 
tively carried out. 


Officers were chosen as follows: 
President, Professor William R. 
Ransom of Tufts College; vice-presi- 
dent. Edmund D. Searls of the New 
Bedford High School; treasurer (re- 
elected), Harold B. Garland of the 
High School of Commerce of Boston; 
members of the council . for three 
vears, Miss Alice M.. Lord of the 
Portland High School ayd::Charles E 
Heigler of the Wentwarth Institute 
3oston. 


CAMBRIDGE. Harvard College 
has now followed the lead of most of 
the other departments of the univer- 
sity and made arrangements 
session which will continue’ ‘Straight 
through the summer. This fews will 
be of particular interest to men re- 
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ARLO PLAN. 
| of the new day. 


| dren in the new path, 


ARLO, 38 Cents Net 
For fifth or fourth grades 








~The Arlo Plan of Interpretive Reading 


N spite of distractions in the worid’of education the Arlo books have 
found their way into hundredsjof towns and cities. The more critica] 
| and scholarly schoolmen are,,.the more surely do they adopt the 


Thée new world before.us‘will demand more, far 
| The power to READ and INTERPRET; the power to THINK CLEARLY 
and EXPRESS our thoughts. well,-will be the first and greatest demands 
Therefore the ARLO PLAN and the ARLO books. 
We havé a new home and a new hope. 
ton, Massachusetts,. overlooking the Charles river, we are sending this 
message of peace,and, goed, will.to you and all those who lead our chil- 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. | 


te Please make a note of the new address, and send all orders to 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. } 


more of education. 


From a lovely spot in New- 


CLEMATIS, 42 Cents Net 
For fourth or third grades 











turning from military service and in- 
tent on entering college when the new 
session opens this month, because the 
arrangement will enable them to stay 
at their studies without the usual 
summer interruption and, complete a 
full year’s work by the time the new 
year begins in the fall. 





MINNESOTA. 

How the proposed distribution of 
federal appropriations under the $100,- 
000,000 educational bill would work 
out in Minnesota is made clear in the 
following table, which shows the 
amounts Minnesota would get out of 
the general appropriation for the sev- 
eral general objects of the bill :— 

For the removal of illiteracy, $12,- 
069.68. For the Americanization of 
immigrants, $301,695.23, For equal- 
izing educational opportunities, $1,- 
429,489.62. For physical and health 
education, $451,466.49. For better 
teacher preparation, $428,811.30. To- 
tal, $2,623,532.32. 





VERMONT 

MIDDLEBURY. A Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps has been insti- 
tuted at Middlebury College with the 
opening of the new term, January 2, 
replacing the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps, recently disbanded. In an- 
nouncing receipt of authorization for 
the officers’ school, Acting President 
Edward D. Collins said that about 1090 
students would be permitted to enroll 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

\ summary of the appropriations 
for West Virginia provided in the 
$100,000,000 educational bill now be- 
fore Congress shows that the state 
would have available the following 
amounts :— 

For the removal of illiteracy, $246,- 
274.96. For the Americanization of 
immigrants, $63,511.98. For equal- 
izing educational opportunities, $1.- 
658,860.32. For physical and health 
education, $531,186.75. For better and 
more teacher preparation, $497,616.80 
Total, $2,997 ,450.82, 





WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Exactly seventy father- 
less children in five French towns 


have been “adopted” and are now be- 
ing cared for by students and faculty 
members of the University of Wis- 
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| to the Teachers of America 


National catastrophes draw us closer together and empha- 
size the fact that not one of us is strong enough to stand alone. 
The last few months have certainly been trying times for 
So far as we know, every schoolhouse in America 
has been closed, and fully one-fourth of the teachers have them- 


school people. 


selves been victims of Spanish Influenza. 


It was to ameliorate the hardships of teachers that this or- 
ganization, the Teachers Casual:y Underwriters, was organized. 
For many years we have been advertising in this magazine 
the importance of teachers protecting their earnings and savings 


Thousands have enrolled, 
and many of them have had recent occasion to congratulate 


through a policy in this organization. 


themselves upon their wisdom in so doing. 


This great National Organization for 


you are prevented from earning one by reason 
of Sickness, Accidental Injury or Quarantine. 

All will agree that this purpose is praise- 
worthy and that every teacher should share its 
protection. Yet there are thousands of teachers 
who needed such an object lesson as the re- 
cent epidemic to cause them to act. 

Isn’t one object lesson enough? Even in 
normal times the risk of Sickness and Accident 
is constant and universal. Why should any 
teacher continue to do what no good business 
man would think of doing—risk without pro- 


tection the source of his income? 


When good business suggests it—when your 
reason and experience endorse it—when 
such well-known educators as Dr. Winship, J. 
W. Crabtree, F. A. Owen, Carroll G. Pearse, 
Fred M. Arthur H. Chamberlain, and 
a host of others recommend it—is there any 
reason why 


own 


Hunter, 


g« 00d 


teacher in America 
should not enroll at once in the T. C. U.? 


every 


Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST C. FOLSOM, 


President. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 


Teachers and asso- 
ciated vocations stands ready to pay you an income whenever 


A Personal Word from the Head of the T. C. U. 











ERNEST C. FOLSOM 


President of the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebraska 





We Wish to Hear From Every Teacher 
Whose Salary Has Not Been Paid 
While the Schools Were Closed 


E believe that~ teachers: are en- 

titled to receive their salaries during 
the period schools were closed on ac- 
count of the recent ‘epidemic of in- 
fluenza. 

A number of school boards have al- 
ready taken favorable action and we be- 
lieve practically every school board in 
the country will decide similarly if the 
situation, as it affects the teacher, and 
the information as to what other 
school boards are doing, is properly 
presented to them. 

We are collecting information con- 
cerning the payment of salaries by 
school boards and will gladly send it to 
any school teacher whose salary has not 
been paid for the time the schools were 
closed. 

Just fill out the coupon on the right 
below and mail to us. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Ernest C. Folsom, President. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 











441 T. G. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 








To the T. C U., 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your 


Protection Benefits. Send me the whole 


story and booklet of testimonials. 
Name 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 














Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Gentlemen :— 

My school was closed on 
epidemic from............... to 
and my salary for that period has not been 
paid or allowed. Would like to receive any 
information you can send me as to what school 
boards have decided favorably to the teacher 
on this question, 


account of the 


Name 
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ss TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 10! Tremont Street, Boston 
EXCHANGE 


Manual, * Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 





The Demand 


81 Chapel Street 





at the present time is greater than ever before. 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 
If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 
WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


for Teachers 


Albany, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 














consin. Between $700 and $800 has 
been raised so far in the Holiday 
war orphan campaign to be added to 








Besteon PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Exam- 
inations of candidates for cer- 
tificates of qualification to serve as 
teachers and nurses in the public 
schools of Boston will be held in the 
Boston Normal Schoolhouse, Hun- 
tington avenue, near ine Fenway, 
during the week beginning Monday, 
January 27,- 1919. 

Cireulars containing detailed in- 
formation with respect to these ex- 
aminations may be obtained by ap- 
plication to the undersigned. 

THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 

Secretary, School Committee. 


And Now About Those 


BOOK POCKETS 


For Your School Library 


Our easy-fold, printed with library rules and 
name of library, 


Per 1000, $3.50 


(Why don't you ask for our Catalog of 
Library Supplies ? ) 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


Democrat Printing Company 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 





The Ways of a Worker of 
a Century Ago 


As Shown by the Diary of Joseph Lye, 
Shoemaker 
By FRED A. GANNON 


A short, interesting account of a staunch 
New Englander of the early days. The 
quotations from his diary give an intimate 
touch otherwise unobtainable. The account 
gives a most excellent basis for comparison 
of life in New England then and now. 


Paper, postpaid, 25 cents. 


FRED A. GANNON 
37 Loring Avenue, Salem, Mass. 


the sums contributed earlier in the 
year. 

All of the twenty-nine orphans in 
Montreuil and the twenty-two in 
Sevres were adopted by university 
members some time ago. In addition 
ten children in Lyons, two in Bor- 
deaux and two in Ile-et-Villain, Nor- 
mandy, are “varsity children.” 

Garments for fourteen’ children 
were made and sent by women stu- 
dents as Christmas gifts. 

The recent funds were raised 
through symbolical Christmas trees on 
the campus, the sale of Christmas 
cards, a benefit entertainment in the 
state capitol and individual contribu- 
tions. 

To raise further funds women‘ stu- 
dents will sell French postcards and 
will hold a French bazaar for the sale 
of old clothes, candy and souvenirs. 

“Our Children of Montreuil and 
Sevres” is the title of a booklet, con- 
taining letters and pictures of the 
French children and scenes in devas- 
tated villages, which has been pub- 
lished by the student council of de- 
fence for sale to aid the fund. 
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Hold Your Liberty Bonds 


The money invested in Liberty 
Bonds if kept so invested until peace 
is established will be worth much 
more then than now. 

Every provident man and woman 
in the United States who holds his or 
her Liberty Bonds may find the 
money so invested worth twice as 
much in purchasing power after the 
war as now. How sure and safe an 
investment it is, and how profitable 
an investment, to keep your money 
invested in Liberty Bonds until its 
purchasing power becomes greater 
than at present. It is a better invest- 
ment than wildcat stock. It is a bet- 
ter use and a_ wiser use of your 
monev than speculating with it. 

It is a duty to your country and to 
yourselves and to your children to 
hold your Liberty Bonds. 
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The Fourth Liberty Loan 
the Greatest Single Event 
in Financial History 


The United States Government 
asked a loan from the people of the 
country of $6,000,000,000, an amount 
unprecedented in all the history of 
the world.. In three weeks’ time, in 
spite of an epidemic of influenza, 
which prevented public meetings and 
cost the people many millions of dol- 
lars in medical bills and lost time, and 
in spite, too, of the peace rumors 
that in some instances had a tendency 
to make the success of the loan seem 
less vital, some 21,000,000 of the 
American people offered to the Gov- 
ernment $6,866,416,300. Each Fed- 
eral Reserve district oversubscribed 
its quota. Thousands of cities, 
towns and communities  oversub- 
scribed their quotas. Secretary Mc- 
Adoo says that the Fourth Liberty 
Loan is the greatest single event in 
financial history. 

The Fourth Loan was called the 
fighting loan; it is a record of Amer- 
icanism comparable with the record 
that our soldiers on the battle fronts 
and our sailors on the seas are mak- 
ing. The people at home have given 
loyal support to our fighting men. 

Our soldiers are holding every acre 
of ground they take. Let the people 
at home hold every Liberty Bond 
they have taken. 

A Liberty Bond is a certificate of 
patriotism; keep it to show to our 
boys when they come back from Eu- 
rope. 





Americanization 


The reasons why the nation should 
co-operate with the States in an 
Americanization program are:— 

1. Foreigners are admitted to the 
country under National law. 

2. They are privileged to partici- 
pate freely in a democratic govern- 
ment. 

3. Their contribution to national 
welfare is in proportion to the train- 
ing in Americanization afforded them. 

4. The permanency of a com- 
petent democracy rests on the intel- 
ligence and patriotism of its citizenry. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 45. 








instructions. The Germans have 
taken advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded to turn the  luckless 
population over to the tender mer- 


cies of the Russian Reds. At Lem-. 


berg, at, Lodz, at Riga and at Vilna 
the German troops retired at the ap- 
proach of the Bolsheviki, having in 
the meantime blocked all efforts of 
the Poles to prepare for defence. 
The German commander at Vilna, 
Coionel Werner, frankly stated that 
his orders from Berlin directed him 
not to let the Poles have arms for 
the defence of the city. but to turn 
it over to the Bolsheviki when they 
arrived. Unable to get any interven- 
tion or even any advice from _ the 
Allies, in response to their urgent ap- 
peals, the Poles have turned _ their 
troops toward Berlin, capturing half 
a dozen German cities on their way. 
The Germans have armed large 
forces to oppose this invasion, and 
thus a new war is preparing before 
the problems of the old war are ad- 
justed. 
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THE CARVING OF TURKEY. 


One of the most important and in- 
teresting matters to be determined 
at the Peace Table is the proper 
carving of Turkey. The sentence 
has a Thanksgiving sound, and it 
may well be an occasion for. world- 
wide thanksgiving, since, it involves 
the destruction of an empire distin- 
guished for barbarism and cruelty, 
whose survival would be a menace to 
civilization. The tentative _ plan, 
based on arrangements — between 
France and Great Britain, is to give 
France control of all of Syria and 
Lebanon and part of Armenia, and 
England all of Mesopotamia. _Arabia 
is to be an independent kingdom. 
Palestine is to have an international 
administration. Such portions olf 
Asia Minor covered by these treaties 
as are now part of Turkey are to be 
taken from Turkey altogether, and 
the boundaries of the reduced Turk- 
ish area are to be left to the Peace 
Conference. The peoples of Lebanon, 
Syria, Armenia and Mesopotamia 
are to have forms of their own 
choosing, with France and Great 
Britain acting as advisers. 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 


It was to have been expected that 
there would be a considerable gap 
between promise and performance in 
the matter of ship construction in the 
United States during the war, but 
the gap proves to have been wider 
than was expected. Mr. Ford's 
“Eagle Boats’—the 220-footers—of 
which so much was predicted, seem 
to have been a gloomy failure. Mr. 
Ford agreed to deliver ninety-three 
of them before December 15, but 
only seven have been delivered. Ac- 
cording to Charles Piez, director gen- 
eral of the emergency fleet corpora- 
tion, testifying before the Senate 
Commerce Committee, only four 
ships have been delivered by the 
three great government fabricated 
shipbuilding plants—three from the 
Hog Island yard and one from the 
Submarine Boat Corporation plant at 
Port Newark, N. J. This _ plant 
should have delivered 124 vessels by 
December 7. The Merchants’ Ship- 
building Corporation .at Bristol, 
Penn., has not yet delivered a ship, 
though its contract called for twenty- 
four completed vessels by December 
7. All ot which goes to show that 
the predictions of American _ ship- 
building achievements were a good 
deal too buoyant. 

UNPREPAREDNESS AGAIN. 

Senator Cl 
Criticisms of t 
are disquieting. 


amberlain’s pungent 
e War Department 

According to him 
the country is as unprepared for 
after-the-war conditions as it was for 
the war itself. -In particular, little is 
being done to provide adequate hos- 
pital accommodations for the 
wounded soldiers who are being 
daily landed from transports in large 
numbers. Word comes from the 
various hospitals that conditions for 
caring for the armless, the legless 
and the sightless among the returning 
troops are bad, and far from equal 
to the needs of the time. Seventeen 
per cent. of the men engaged in the 
Iront line action were wounded, and 
there must be much suffering and 
many deaths among them if the seri- 


1 
1 
I 


ousness of the situation is not recog- 
mized and promptly dealt with. The 
Problem is a grave one, and there is 
not much time to spare for making 


adequate preparati 


ons to cope with it. 
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FIRST OF the year activity among schools and teachers is always considerable and this year 
is almost unprecedented. While vacancies in many faculties are now being 
filled for the first time since September, it is true that places still exist for which no teachers 
have been found. By letter, by telephone, and by telegram we are daily asked to recommend 
candidates for all kinds of places from kindergarten to college positions. During December 
we have placed high schools principals THE YEAR mathematics teachers in New York 
in New York and in Pennsylvania, and in West Virginia, grade teachers 
in New York, and have been asked to fill many places for which we have no candidates 
immediately available. “Your agency has been recommended to me as one that 
does things, so I decided to get in touch with you,” writes a teacher in a letter re- 
ceived this morning An agency that is relied upon for recommendation is 
always active, and just now is more than usual y full of first of the year ACTIVI ly, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN; Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 75 ©: Jackson ‘Boulevara 


CHICAG 
34th Year. grt 


3 Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with ti : : 
DENVER. sven i Ag imely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


Prospects, Critical Letter - 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. ee 





tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommenése teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
ae : We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 











" Fy aid TEACHERS’ AGENCY ge a on Coteus 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has fil) - 

j dreds of high grade positions yy 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab. 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

B 


none for registration. if you need 


teacher forany desirable now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Gaanen. hae Toe 4 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS” AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Established 1855 








Cc. A. SCOTT & CO. p 
442 Tremont Building. tn gg 





Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 















We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 7 
teachers in every part of the country, 


| 

| 
TEACHE RS’, 6 Beacon St. . . 
AGENCY | 










Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance relephone. Manager. 




















January 9, 1919 























STORIES OF AMERICANS IN THE WORLD WAR 


By CLARE KLEISER and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


176 pages 


46 Illuminating War Pictures Six Full-page Illustrations 


For Grades Four to Seven 


From Kansas City, Mo., comes the following: “Children will be fascinated 
with ‘Stories of Americans in the World War.’ The teacher will have to mak« 
the arithmetic and language lesson exceedingly interesting to make Johnny for 
get this stirring book in his desk and geography will become more than ever the 
relation of the country studied in the World War.” 


This book should be supplied to every. child in some one grade. There is 
not a sentence in it that was not written for this War for I eace Times. It is 
precisely what the child who is soon to be a voter should read. 


Paper cover 40c., in quantities 30c. plus carriage. 
Board cover $0c., in quantities 40c. plus carriage 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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“ — purpose of commercial 
education is to increase 
earning power. 
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This is the best of all reasons why every 
schovl should teach the skilled use of the 


Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


The trained operators of this machine possess a high 
earning power because they are able to perform a bigger 
day’s work—thanks to the time saving Self-Starter. This 
automatic indenting mechanism is an exclusive Remington 
feature. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


374 Broadway New York 
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